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E give our readers this week a series 
of views of the interior and exter- 
ior of our new building, occupied 
since Dec. 1, and a condensed his- 
tory of our enterprise from its be- 
ginning as a pioneer in school 

journalism in this country, through its various stages of 

growth to the present time. This four-page addition to 
our Primary Number, which, in itself, embodies our lat- 
est innovation, will be of especial interest sympatheti- 
cally to our oldest friends, whose faithful support has 
enabled us to make THE JOURNAL what it is to-day. It 
will also interest our younger readers as a chapter in 

the educational history of our country. There was a 

time when it was difficult to make one school periodical 

pay the expenses of its publication. Now, not only is 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL amply supported, but a number of 

competitors of excellent make-up and national circula- 

tion are also thriving. We shake hands with them all 
in fraternal congratulation over the improved pedagogi- 
cal conditions that make this possible. 
wy 

The importance of having a well defined purpose is 
evident if we consider that where there is no aim there 
can be no plan. Where there is a plan—even if the 
work is only manual—there are neatness, regularity, 
and dispatch. More is always done, and better done, 
with a planthan without one. Without a plan in school 
work, considered in relation to what has to be accom- 
plished in the entire school life of the child, there come 
to be waste of time, misdirected energies, useless repe- 
titions, and round-about ways. 





» 

It is the effort of all skilful teachers to make the 
most of time in the school-room., They first of all get 
the pupil into doing his work intelligently ; this is the 
basis of the interest we ask for in the school, The 
pupil must see into the processes he is required to per- 
form, their relation to the end sought; and then that 
end must bea practical one. Nothing interests all of 
us so much as life, real life. Older pupils can consider 
abstract relations, but so-called grammar school pupils 
comprehend these far less than most of us believe. 

History presents the most difficulties to the stage of 
intelligent intellectual activity ; and the best teachers 
feel the importance of showing that the movements in 
history are on a large scale what transpires on a small 
scale in their vicinity. A quarrel between neighbors is 
shown to be like one that took place between two 
states or provinces. The subject is too large for 
further illustration here. 





It was aremark of Mr. Emerson’s that the pupils are 
supposed to be taught by the teacher, but in reality 
they are taught by each other. That is really a great 
teacher who causes this teaching to become a power in 
his school—who recognizes and organizes it. Ifa hole 
in a rock is filled with broken pieces of quartz and a 
stream of water is allowed to rush in for several days 
it will be found that the rough fragments have become 
polished spheres. (It is in this way that marbles are 
actually made.) A teacher with fifty boys before him 
can teach them but little. The wise teacher sets them 
to teaching themselves. This is the high art of teach- 
ing. ‘The answers given by pupils to the teacher’s ques- 
tions are often more instructive than the studied state- 
ments of the teacher. 

> 

The advantages that may be obtained from a journey 
by school boys accompanied by a teacher are commented 
on by the Suwa, in detailing the trip made last summer 
by Prof. R. H. Cornish, then a teacher in the Mont- 
clair high school, now among the faculty of Morgan 
Park school in Chicago. The account of this novel les- 
son in the study of nature was given in THE JOURNAL 
and attracted from thoughtful teachers no small atten- 
tion. It may not be possible for every teacher to take 
out aclass of boys, and every teacher is not competent, 
but the advantages of the study of plants, trees, soils, 
rocks, contours, elevations, brooks, and rivers are num- 
erous. It would not be strange if this example should 
be followed by a good many during this present season. 

> 


The pen and pencil are class-room tools. The amount 
of doing in which they are engaged exceeds all that pro- 
vided by other tools; the ruler, scissors, jack-knife, sand- 
paper, and mucilage-brush come next in the order of 
usefulness. The square, brad awl, gimlet, etc., follow. 

The use of these tools distinguishes Primary Occupa- 
tions from kindergarten occupations. The phrase “kin- 
dergarten occupations for primary schools” is a mis- 
nomer, or else represents an intrusion and a waste of 
time. The baby grows by shaking a rattle. The five-year- 
old boy, to keep on growing, must have more of definite 
and organized purpose in his movements. What “oc- 
cupies” the kindergarten pupil educatively can no 
longer educate the same pupil after he enters the 
primary school. It is true that many children, not hav- 
ing enjoyed kindergarten, enter the school with such 
crudity of development as to need much training that 
may partake of kindergarten methods. It is also true 
that while the kindergarten folds paper for one purpose, 
the fraction class may legitimately fold paper for an- 
other. But folding paper ceases to be a kindergarten 
occupation when it is no longer done for kindergarten 


purposes. 
> 


“ The individual repeats in himself the history of the 
race.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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The Value of Literature in Moral 
Training. 


(Abstract of paper by PRESIDENT DEGARMO, of Swarthmore College, read 
at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, Boston.) 


Moral training as now practically realized in the pub- 
lic schools rests principally upon the inculcation of 
maxims of moral conduct and their enforcement by 
authority. This system leaves a gap which literature is 
well calculated to fill. Under the most rigorous system 
of authority there is still room fer much moral badness 
that can not be reached by this means. A child may, for 
instance, be harsh or even cruel in his treatment of ani- 
mals or other children. . He may be greedy, surly, self- 
ish, discontented ; he may be obscene in his language, and 
a pollution to the whole neighborhood. The traditional 
minister’s son often illustrates this fact. When the child 
becomes a man, he may give way to one after another of 
a whole catalogue of vices ; he may, for instance, become 
a tyrannical husband and father, a worthless or injurious 
citizen; and yet from infancy to manhood never suffer 
seriously from the retribution of violated law. An 
additional danger is, that, whén authority is relaxed, the 
habits it has established may give way, and the child 
surrender to the dictates of a baddisposition. Thus the 
widow’s son may become a comfort or a heart-breaking 
sorrow to his mother. 

The chief defect in our present system seems to lie in 
the feebleness of its influence upun the ideals and dis- 
position of the child. This is in many cases left to ac- 
cident, whereas much might be done through literature 
in all cases. The present tendency to give moral les- 
sons from little books on ethical instruction is an exag- 
gerated form of the old method of inculcating maxims, 
and must be pronounced inadequate. It tends to a 
premature, abnormal self-consciousness on the part of 
the child, and does not fill the gap that now exists. 

Now, since all moral ideals are portrayed in literature 
in such a form as to attract the sympathetic interest of 
the child toward the good, and to arouse his antipathy 
to the bad ; since literature is also perfectly adapted to 
all stages and phases of mind from the kindergarten to 
the university, treating each topic as an ethical whole, 
employing the most fascinating flights of the imagination, 
and giving the child the constant opportunity of passing 
disinterested moral judgments upon ‘all sorts of situa- 
tions, it is, as it seems to me, the most perfect of exist- 
ing instruments for developing a happy, generous, un- 
selfish disposition in children, and for giving them the 
most true, vivid, and concrete ideals of ethical conduct. 

The literature open to us is of two kinds: one show- 
ing a mechanical requital for deeds, often emphasizing 
the negative idea of retribution; the other showing the 
larger group of social pleasures one may enjoy through 
the renunciation of selfish enjoyments associated with 
unethical actions. The latter is farmore likely to arouse 
sympathetic interest in the higher thought, to develop 
the disposition along desirable lines. The use of liter- 
ature employing the more mechanical and negative kinds 
of requital for good and evil should be restricted in 
amount and confined largely to early grades. Fables stand 
at the bottom of the list, since they deal with moral ideas 
purely from the utilitarian standpoint. Virtue pays a 
larger dividend than its opposite. Then come fairy tales 
and folk stories, which begin to introduce purely moral 
motives. After these there is a large body of literature 
that dwells upon the more individual phases of conduct. 
Such are the stories of ancient heroes as told in Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book, Homer’s Iliad, Odyssey ; or such 
modern books as Little Lord Fauntleroy, which shows 
the beauty of unselfishness. After this there is an im- 
mense mass of literature that reveals, in gradually 
broadening prospect, the relations of the individual to 
the various institutions of society. Sailor stories, for 
instance, show the devotion of the individuals to the 
ship, or the little community of which he forms a part. 
Indian tales of the right kind show the defence of the 
home against the savage. Robinson Crusoe develops 
the economic instinct of the child. While such booksas 
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“Tom Brown at Rugby,” give him many concrete illus- 
trations of manliness at school. We may thus rise by a 
series of easy gradations to the great masterpieces of 
modern times, of which Shakespeare’s dramas must ever 
take the lead in portraying the ethical relations of in- 
dividuals to all phases of institutional life. 


. 
Field-Work in Elementary Science. 


By Wivzur S. Jackman, Cook County Normal School. 


The evolution of the accepted means and methods of 
teaching elementary science which are now in highest 
favor has, within a short time, comparatively, amounted 
almost toa revolution. As is usually so with new under- 
takings, elementary science teaching was begun in a 
wrong way ; but from irrational beginnings which have 
proved to be great hindrartces, better ways and means 
are now being devised. Starting, as the work did, in 
colleges and the higher schools where the courses of 
study were already taken up with book studies thought to 
have no relation with nature,and at a time when the pupils 
had passed the age when observation is keenest, it was 
natural that the early science work should be based upon 
book lessons. Many minds of the present generation of 
teachers are stored with meaningless symbols that 
are the relics of that kind of teaching. For example, at 
the mention of so common a thing as the different kinds 
of clouds, there will rise in the minds of perhaps most 
persons, not images of real cloud-forms floating over- 
head, but the ghost of a certain old picture which was 
handed down from one generation of physical geogra- 
phies to another, from a time when “the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” in which there was repre- 
sented the very remarkable phenomenon of five or six 
different kinds of clouds in a comparatively small sky 
area. A great deal of this pseudo-teaching was done be- 
fore the brilliant thought seemed to occur to any one 
that the direct, simple, and natural way to do this is 
merely to look up at the heavens as the clouds them- 
selves appear. The symbols with which this epoch of 
science teaching stored the mind were not altogether 
useless, but they were not acquired as a natural result 
of all-around mind growth and consequently they could 
not act as a stimulus to further study. This period is 
marked as one in which the pupils spent their time in 
reading and in reciting what they had read. 

The emptiness of the text-book method became ap- 
parent, after a time, and as a result of the general revolt 
against it, the teacher substituted himself for the book. 
In many instances it ‘was a poor exchange. The chief 
gain lay in the fact that the “lecturing” or “talking” 
teacher soon found that, in order to “talk” it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to have something of real ex- 
perience as a basis. This drove him to deeper study 
and increased the faith in science teaching. As a result, 
the teacher began to use certain objects in his class-work 
through pictures and diagrams occupied an important 
place in the beginning. On the whole the pupils were 
brought one step nearer to nature than they were under 
the text-book regime. 

The results of this kind of teaching were patchy and 
unsystematic and the method contained certain radical 
defects. In the first place, it failed to cultivate strength 
and self-reliance on the part of the pupil, as he was given 
but little todo. The pupil was kept away from appar- 
atus that it might not be broken, and the teacher usually 
collected whatever material was needed for classwork. 
The latter involved a great deal of extra labor and fre- 
quently it happened that the objects were not presented 
to the pupil under normal conditions. On the whole the 
pupils of this period spent their time chiefly in /istening. 

At the present time, teachers are very generally en- 
gaged upon the problem of keeping their pupils in daily 
contact with nature under normal conditions. Some of 
the baffling difficulties of the preceding periods do not 
now appear but new ones are here to fill their places. 
The chief hope of the anxious science teacher in the 
common schools would seem to lie in the gradual per- 
fection of the means and plans for conducting field-work. 
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The general perversity of things is well illustrated by 
the fact that in the schools where such work would be 
most easily done—that is, the country schools—there it 
is the least attempted by the teacher and it would be the 
least encouraged by patrons and school officers. 

The function of the field-lesson is a wide one ; there 
is scarcely a lesson in elementary science, such as is de- 
manded by primary and grammar grades, which cannot 
be best taught out of doors if one can have access to the 
appropriate conditions. Teachers hesitate to undertake 
field-work and fail to secure good results from a variety 
of causes. A few hints derived from experience may be 
of use in this connection. 

1. Very often a field-lesson fails because its object is 
not fully appreciated by the pupils. On the occasion of 
the first out-door lesson, the children have an embarrass- 
ing tendency to caper about, kick up their heels, and 
roll in the grass and leaves. This is not necessarily a 
sign of depravity but itis very difficult for a teacher long 
accustomed to class-room quiet to view such proceedings 
with equanimity. The cure for this “coltishness” will 
be found in frequent repetition. If a definite object of 
study be assigned each day and a certain resume of re- 
sults be required new habits of study, suited to the new 
way, will soon be formed. One of the chief difficulties 
attending field-work is the lack of frequency of the 
lessons. 

2. Make the dynamical side of nature, in whatever de- 
partment the lesson falls, the center of study. In the 
past the field-lesson has been but little more than a col- 
lecting tour. In botany, plants and flowers were carried 
home and studied chiefly to learn their names by means 
of a “key.” They were then pressed, mounted, and laid 
away, in many cases, to become the victims of certain 
pests which infest herbariums. In geology, fossils and 
rocks were gathered and with much toil carried home to 
be shelved. Such coliections have their place in every 
naturalist’s work, but their interest lies in the story they 
can tell of themselves and the forces that made them, 
and they become objects of real value to the pupil, only, 
as he acquires power to interpret their meaning. In 
botany, therefore, more fruitful lessons may be given 
upon the relation of the plant to its habitat ; in contrast- 
ing those of the meadow with those of the woodland ; 
those of the swamp with those of the upland, and so on. 
In zoology, make a similar study ; find why the animals 
prefer one mode of life to another; what influence the 
various physical features have upon them ; what their re- 
lations are to each other and to ourselves; what ones 
could really be destroyed without our sustaining any loss 
whatever. In geology, the rocks and fossils contain a 
marvelous history of untold ages that is not distorted 
byasingle human prejudice! The wearing and building 
agencies, organic and inorganic, give a wonderful in- 
sight into geographic study. 

3. On returning from the field-lesson, have the pupils 
make a record of their observations or in some way 
summarize the results of the work which they have 
done in the field. Just what form this exercise should 
take will depend upon what the subject of the lesson has 
been. Sand or clay modeling, with blackboard sketches 
would appropriately follow a lesson in almost any sub- 
ject ; drawings, paintings, written and oral descriptions 
may then be called for as the material studied may seem 
todemand. The mode of expression will also be de- 
termined by the age of the pupils. Written work is 
usually the least satisfactory to both pupil and teacher, 
as such descriptionsare less graphic and lack the strength 
that the pupil can put into the other modes of expres- 
sion. The main point to be enforced is that each pupil 
shall have something definite to show as a result of his 
observations. 

4. The practical and beneficial results of field-work may 
often be gained without sending the school out of doors 
asawhole. Subjects may be assigned, such as germin- 
ation, flowering, opening of buds, erosion, nesting of 
birds, etc., and the pupils may be required to follow up 
the teacher's suggestions individually. In the great 
Majority of cases this plan will fail utterly because of the 
teacher’s inability to keep track of the individual. 
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Teachers, as a rule, in the ordinary class-room work see 
the mass—not the individual. Such teachers always 
find that elementary science work tends to “make their 
room go to pieces.” 

5. The proper care of the younger pupils when en- 
gaged in field-work entails a heavy responsibility upon 
the teacher. Especially is this so when the trips must be 
made in part by railroad. Much trouble and care may 
be avoided by dividing the responsibility with the pupils 
themselves. This may be done by giving an older child 
of an advanced grade charge of a younger one of 
lower grade. This plan will tend to steady the older 
pupils, and to be the wards of the big boys and girls 
will delight the younger ones. It is of first import- 
ance that the field-work be free from danger of acci- 
dents, if for no other reason, because any injury to the 
children would, probably, and justly too, cause the 
patrons to put an end to all such work for an indefinite 
period. Field-work, judiciously planned and skilfully 
executed, does not ordinarily meet with serious opposi- 
tion from parents. 

The present may be characterized as a period in which 
the pupils spend their time in doing. But doing implies 
both reading and listening. The good in what has pre- 
ceded must still be retained. Books may still be studied 
but chiefly for the hints they give as to methods of 
study and observation. The teacher must still make 
explanations which will assist the pupil in seeing more 
clearly the relations beween the different parts of his 
work. But the pupil, thrown more and more upon his 
own resources, becomes self-reliant and strong through 
the natural development of his own powers. 


¥ 
A Short Road to Reading. 


The astonishingly quick results attained by new meth- 
ods that fly on the wings of rumor to startle the ever- 
sanguine teachers usually occur in some distant locality. 
We, in America, hear, to our despair, of Parisian children 
taught to read in six weeks, and in France the quick 
methods of “ Les Etats-Unis” are sometimes reported, 
to the discomfiture of local teachers. This time, how- 
ever, the good news comes from Brooklyn, which, if dis- 
tant by thousands of miles from the homes and class- 
rooms of many ot our subscribers, is still near enough 
to the publication office of THe Journat for our faith- 
ful report of what is going on there to be regarded as 
authentic. 

The experiment is Assistant Superintendent Edward 
G. Ward’s, tried for a term in three schools where con- 
ditions were especially favorable to its success, trans- 
planted then to one or two schools where the locality 
was unfavorable, but the teaching force to be relied 
upon, given finally to the schools of the entire city, ac- 
cording to our statement of last week. The method is 
a refinement of the Phonetic and Word Methods, not 
yet fully developed, but full of achievement, even in its 
infancy. 

The Word Method receives two significant modifica- 
tions: 1. The vocabulary thus taught is of necessarily 
that of the primer, or of any one book, so that the 
teacher is, for the first time in the annals of this city, 
free to develop, if she will, the highest usefulness of 
reading by connecting it with the other subjects. 2. 
The words thus taught are sof phonetic words, which 
can be so much more easily taught later on by the ap- 
plication of phonetic principles. 

The Phonetic Method, also, receives two great modi- 
fications: 1. It is robbed of all its terrors by having 
its drills graded, the earlier ones being upon the easier 
sounds and the words that can be formed trom them. 
2. It is made synthetic throughout. 

A thousand words during the first term is the minimum 
aspiration of the teachers who have tried this method, 
even in the much dreaded “foreign neighborhoods,” 
where the children must acquire after entering school 
nearly all of that great wealth of words which the 
American child brings with him ready learned, and not 
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only this, but the more difficult elementary sounds that 
have been the familiar property of the average Ameri- 
can child for several years at the date of his initiation 
to school life. In these wards a phonetic method is 
necessary in learning to talk if not in learning to read ; 


and this work in phonics tor foreigners is perhaps the ; 


most exhausting done by any teacher. 

Graded phonics, applied to reading and speech at once, 
together with freedom from the trammels of chart and 
primer, is proving the clue to easy reading in the schools 
wherein reading has been most difficult. It is import- 
ant to add that oral spelling is banished from the classes 
in which this method is applied, to be taken up ata 
subsequent stage of the work. Not for this season, 
but for others which have brought phonics into disre- 
pute among teachers of orthography we would utter a 
caution. This method, while it has already proved a 
boon to the youngest reading classes, has not yet shown 
its full relation to spelling. All those large classes of 
words that can be taught by sound or by their analogies 
have their orthography provided for easily and effec- 
tively ; but the spelling of unphonetic words without 
numerous analogues remains a source of disquiet to the 
teacher who looks ahead. In the hands of a teacher 
who has already handled phonics by such careful steps 
as to lead up to perfect spelling, as well as to a mastery 
of reading, this method is safe; and even though it 
should seriously endanger the future orthography, its 
usefulness in the noble and much-abused art of reading 
is so great and its service in shortening the road to lit- 
erature and recorded science so invaluable, that we 
should still unhesitatingly recommend it. 

The work is given more in- detail in our department 
of Primary Methods. 

» 


Superintendents in Boston. 


The convention of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, held in Boston, February 21, 22, 
and 23, was in many respects a notable epee 

1. In the first place it was a large meeting and largely composed 
of distinguished educators. There was the genial and gentle- 
manly Dr. Edward Brooks, its president, superintendent of the 
schools of Philadelphia; there was the cultured philosopher, Dr. 
Harris, the United States commissioner of education; there was 
the large-hearted, cordial, philosophical joker, Dr. Marble, of 
Worcester, Mass. ; the scholarly and genial James L. Hughes, of 
Toronto, Canada ; the broad-minded, good-natured, sledge ham- 
mer Judge Draper, of Cleveland, Ohio; the tall, broad, massive 
Dr. Maxwell, of Brooklyn; the brilliant Fitzpatrick, of Omaha; 
the solid and substantial Warren Easton, of New Orleans; the 
wiry, aggressive, iconoclast President Eliot, of Harvard; the 
cordial, good-natured old war-horse, Henry Sabin, of Des Moines ; 
the young philosopher, editor, rising star Poland, of New Jersey ; 
that grand old German hero, Henry Raab, of Illinois; there was 
the new secretary, Treudley, of Ohio, characterized by the Boston 
Journal as resembling Phillips Brooks in his personal appearance ; 
Powell, of Washington; Prettyman, of Baltimore ; Dickinson and 
Seaver, of Boston; the model superintendent, Aaron Gove, of 
Denver ; the imperturbable Greenwood, of Kansas City ; the peda- 
gogist, Balliet, of Springfield, Mass. ; the intellectual president, De 
Garmo, of Swarthmore college; Dr. Rounds, of New Hampshire ; 
the new president, Dr. Kiehle ,of Minnesota; Dougherty, of IIlin- 
ois ; Francis Bellamy, of the Youth's Companion : Dr. Boyden, of 
Bridgewater; William E. Sheldon, cosmopolitan of the whole 
educational world; Mayfield, of South Carolina; the veteran 
Stockwell, of Rhode Island ; the learned Dr. Phillips, of Birming- 
aam, Alabama; J. C. Greenough, of Westfield, Mass.; Gilbert, 
of St. Paul ; Cogswell, of Cambridge; Barringer, of New Jersey, 
Tarbell, of Providence, R.1.; that intelligent supervisor, Wise, 
of Baltimore; that grand, practical, educator worthy to be the 
successor of George Howland, Albert G. Lane, of Chicago; R. 
K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, Pa.; Robert C. Metcalf, of Boston; 
John T. Prince, of Boston; the manual trainer, Virgil G. Curtis, 
of New Haven, Conn.; and another, C. E. Meleney, of Somer- 
ville, Mass. ; and last, but not least, the great educational re- 
former, Col. Francis W. Parker, of Chicago. These are only a 
few among the many distinguished men who figured conspicu- 
ously in this remarkable convention. 

2. The second point to be noted concerning this convention is 
that its papers and discussions were of avery high order, and 
treated of the most practical subjects. Some of the papers will 
take a very high rank in the educational literature of the day. I 
did riot hear a weak paper before the convention. Where all 
were so worthy it would be invidious to particularize. 

3. One serious mistake was made. A mistake which inter- 
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fered materially with the comfort of many people. Somebody, 
either for political reasons, it being near the fourth of March, 
or otherwise, left wide-open the great front doors of the North- 
west. The consequence was a full-fledged blizzard with two 
feet of snow came down upon cultured Boston with all the rapid 
transit facilities of the day and with all the remorseless and cruel 
vengeance of the Vandals. The snow was piled in the streets, 
Ossa upon Pelion. Possibly Mark Twain had something to do 
with this affair. It certainly furnished an object lesson to those 
Westerners, and more especially to the visiting brethren from the 
sunny South, of how many kinds of weather one can pick up on 
occasion within rounder hours in the metropolis of New 
England. The snow and the cold were of such proportions as 
to mark this as “an old-fashioned New England winter,” the like 
of which is not “in the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 

4. Wednesday was Cambridge day. Harvard college was 
open-handed and open-hearted. Everybody enjoyed Cambridge 
and Harvard. 

5- But, after all, the great feature of the meeting was the social 
element. Every day the association was lunched and dined and 
received. 

Tuesday evening was a grand reception on the part of the 
school board of Boston, in the capacious armory of the famous 
Boston Latin school. The hall was beautifully decorated and the 
occasion was delightful to all. 

Wednesday the superintendents were dined at Harvard college. 
The occasion was every way creditable to Harvard and ——— 
for the guests, who in spite of the storm were there in large 
numbers. In the afternoon, Miss Lucy Wheelock of the Chaun- 
cy Hall <chool gave a very pleasant “at home.” The veteran 
of veterans, Hon. Henry Barnard, was there to receive. 

At four o’clock the famous Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
club held its meeting at the Brunswick. Dr. Kiehle, Judge 
Draper, Aaron Gove, Fitzpatrick, of Omaha, Dr. Hughes, of 
Toronto, and the redoubtable Colonel Parker, were among the 
speakers on this interesting occasion. The meeting was thor- 
oughly enjoyable to all. 


" THE AUTHORS’ LUNCH. 


But the great entertainment took place at the Vendome on 
Thursday, at the close of the morning session, This entertain- 
ment was termed “ Authors’ Lunch.” This beautiful and bountiful 
collation was provided by the Boston publishers. 

Among the specially invited guests were Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, T. B. Aldrich, J. T. Trowbridge, Margaret F. Deland, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, H. E. Scudder, H. Butterworth, 
Arlo Bates, Prof.and Mrs. Palmer, Louise Chanuler Moulton, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Mrs. Phelps Ward, Jane G. Austin, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Prof. and Mrs. Goodwin, Abby Morton Diaz, Miss 
Gertrude Hall, Mrs. Blake, C. F. Adams, Mrs. J. T. Fields, Justin 
Winsor, Helen.A. Shafer, E. H. Capen, S. B. Capen, J. W. Dick- 
enson, E. P. Seaver, Dr. Edward Brooks, W. T. Adams, and F. 
H. Underwood. The college presidents invited were Eliot, of 
Harvard ; Capen, of Tufts; Shafer, of Wellesley; Andrews, of 
Brown; Gates, of Amherst ; and Walker, of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The hero of the occasion could not well be other than Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the firm of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,the world-renowned publishers of Holmes, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and other famous American authors, 
introduced their “ life-long friend, The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table.” Dr. Holmes, now in his eighty-fourth year was as 
lively as a cricket and as brilliant as the sun. He did not, of 
course, write as funny as he could, because he never dared to do 
that but once, but he was witty and jolly and the impromptu 
verses which he dashed off that morning at just half past ten 
speak for themselves. Here they are: 

Teacher of teachers, yours the task, 
Noblest that noble minds can ask, 
High up Ionia’s marmorous mount, 
To watch, to guard the Sacred Fount 
That feeds the stream below ; 


To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills, 

In ever widening flow. 
Rich is the harvest from the fields, 
That bounteous Nature kindly yields, 


wth enrich the soil, 
by thoughts and wearied toil, 


But fairer 
Ploughed 
In learning’s broad domain. 
And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 
Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching plain. 


Welcome ! the author’s firmest friends, 
Your voice, the surest God’s deed, lends, 
Of you the growing mind demands, 
The patient care, guiding hands 
h all the mists of morn. 

You, knowing well the future’s need,* 
Your prescient wisdom sows the seed, 

To fire the years unbora. 


On the whole, barring the weather, the gathering was a great 
success and evidently enjoyed by all. The cause of education 
wi.l be the gainer thereby. en 
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Our Story Pictures. 


The pictures, as will be seen at a glance, are related as parts 
of one story. The moral, too, is obvious. Banana peel on the 
sidewalk ts a source of danger “ET 

Questions ; What is the boy doing? Is he doing anything 
wrong? Why is it wrong to throw banana peel on the sidewalk : 
Do strong and active people sometimes slip on such substances ? 
How then about people who are not strong and active? Who 
are the people most were to slip? (The blind, the lame, the old, 
the near-sighted, the sick.) o are the people the boy would 
least like to see fall and hurtthemselves? (The same.) hat is 
happening to the old lady in the second picture? Do you suppose 
she saw the peel ? Why not? How doyou think the boy will feel 
if he is near enough to hear ber cry out and see her fall? What 
shall we always remember after this to be very careful about ? 
Tell (or write) the story. 

In order to use the Story Pictures to the best advantage with the 
youngest children, it is necessary to show them both at once.* With 
older pupils, it is sometimes better to have the first picture dis- 
cu alone; then show the second and ask what relation it 
bears to the first, ete. 


¥ 
First Reading Simplified. 


The new arrangement of the Phonetic and Word Methods of 
teaching reading that has been successfully tried and is now be- 
ing generally introduced in Brooklyn is, in practice, as follows : 

I. About eighty words are taught by the word and sentence 
method. These words may be selected from any book (no chart 
or primer reading is required), or they may be related to any sub- 
ject or subjects the teacher chooses. They must include a num- 
ber of nouns, verbs, and adjectives, the most common prepositions, 
and other parts of speech needed to form a great variety of sen- 
tences. As a rule, phonetic words are avoided, because it is 
found bad economy to teach by arbitrary and separate associa- 
tion, words that can be learned more easily in large groups when 
their structure is clear to the child. 

II, While these eighty words are being slowly acquired; the 
phonetic method is introduced by a series of very careful steps. 
Those sounds are selected for the first drills that run into one an- 
other easily, as /, m, r, /, n, s, w (pronounced 56) a. If #, 4, or 
any other explosive, is used it is placed at the end of the word. 
Children can “sound” mate when they cannot sound fame. 
The syllable zug is taught as one sound with the first list. These 
easy sounds need no practice for vocal purposes, but they are to 
be associated with their symbols. This is done by rapid black- 
board drill. The teacher writes the list we have given on the 
blackboard in several differently arranged columns, and the chil- 
dren call off as she points. These symbols are taught one at a 
time. and m are separated as far as possible in the lists, and 
one of them is taught as long before the other as possible. The 
same precaution is taken with f and s. This is done to avoid 
confusing sounds or symbols that are so nearly alike to the child’s 
senses, 

IlI, Simultaneously with these two lines of work, a third pro- 
ceeds. This is oral practice upon words composed of the sounds 
in the list, and speled with these letters. It has to be borne in 
mind that these words must be such as are spelled as well as 
“sounded” in accordance with the list. The teacher gives the 
sounds that make the word and the pupil tells what the word is. 
This practice is continued with increasing rapidity until the 
answers are instantaneous. The words given with the first list of 
sounds is as follows, subject to addition or subtraction at the op- 
tion of the teacher : 

Ail, fail, sail, nail, snail, mail, rail, frail, wail, waif, wait, 
wake, ate, mate, late, slate, rate, fate, lake, rake, make, sake, 
Slake, flake, snake, aim, lame, name, same, fame, flame, frame, 
lane, mane, rain, faint, waste, may, nay, say, lay, slay, safe, 
way, wing, sing, ring, raking, aiming, making, azling, failing, 
Sailing, nailing, mailing, railing, ing, flaming, raining, 
waking, wailing, waiting, wasting, saying, laying, slaying, 
ringing, singing, sling, slinging, fling, flinging. 
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IV. When the oral practice on these words has “made per- 
fect,” and the symbols are so thoroughly associated with their 
sounds that not an instant’s hesitation occurs in calling them off 
—not till then, for absolute perfection at this stage is an essential 
point—the words are written on the board, one at atime, their 
silent letters canceled and the children gently led, through the 
“sounding ” process, to ascertain what they are, After a little 
practice, this becomes very interesting to the children. The 
words are then introduced in sentences, one at a time, carefully 
marked, and are read without any difficulty. The work is so 
timed that the — of this part of the phonetic work coin- 
cides in time with that of the first eighty words taught arbitrarily. 
This much of the phonetic work requires time and patience, but 
when this point is reached, “the back of learning to read is 
broken.” After this the work proceeds much more rapidly, 
though the same steps are taken and with equal care. 

V. While this first list of phonetic words 1s being familiarized 
in sentences a second is made the subject of oral — This 
list contains but one new sound, and the symbol! is not taught 
until the oral work on the list has been completed. Then it is 
added to the first list of symbols (which are constantly drilled 
upon, to keep up the rapidity ot association) and the words are 
placed on the board and studied out by the children as before, 
while a new set is taken up for oral practice. This succession of 
operations is continued through list after list, while unphonetic 
words are continually being taught by the word method. The 
second list is substantially as follows : 


e 

Eat, eel, east, ear, seek, seal, seem, see, sea, seen, seat, feel, feet, 
feast, fear, rear, smear, lean, leck leak, least, leaf, me,meal, mean, 
meet, meat, meek, knee, kneel, neat, near, real, reek, ream, reef, 
steep, sleek, sleet, sneak, flee, fleet, free, weal, wean, weak, new, 
we, sweet, week, rearing, eating, seeking, sealing, seeming, see- 
ing, seating, feeling, feasting, fearing, leaning, leaking, leaf- 
ing, meaning, meeting, kneeling, reeling, reeking, reefing sleet- 
ing, sneaking, fleeing, fleeting. 

The third list adds the syllable er to words already known. 
These new words are practiced upon orally, just as their predeces- 
sors were (the added syllable being spoken as one sound) before 
being introduced to the eye. In adding er to written words end- 
ing in silent ¢, the final should be erased, with some remark to 
call attention to the act. Thus a rule for spelling may be taught, 
but it should not be forced insistently upon the children at 
this early age. If the opportunities this system affords of teach- 
ing the regularities of spelling are thus made timely use of, the 
irregularities will finally group themselves apart in a quite man- 
ageable class. The third list is as follows, and is very quickly 
taught : 

er. 


Safer, fainter, maker, later, layer, feeler, leaner, meaner, 
nearer, neater, sleeker, fleeter, frailer, lamer, slayer, ringer, 
singer, slinger, flinger, wafer, waiter, weaker. 

In the fourth list, the mistake was made at first of introducing 
short 7. This was the first mistake in the original series (unless 
it be excepted that s as an initial letter is too difficult a sound for 
the first list). The long vowels are much easier than the short, 
and of the short vowels 7 is the most difficult. Teachers trying 
this system will therefore do well to make their own lists from this 
point on, observing the principles already laid down and taking 
advantage in each new list of all preceding words. After the long 
vowels and the explosives 4, ¢, Z, 4, d, g, at the ends of words, 
are exhausted, take up the short vowels and the more difficult 
combinations of consonant sounds. In the choice of words made 
on any given number of sounds, it is not necessary to discard 
those orally known to the child, nor is it necessary to include every 
word these sounds will make. There is room for discretion here, 
the choice falling, as a rule, upon those words that are already in 
or near the child’s range of thought, 

Thirteen hundred words is an ordinary number to be taught by 
this system during the first term. A thousand may be ed 
as the minimum, These words, whether rativnally known tothe 
child or not, offer no obstruction to mechanical ing. If so 
introduced as to obscure the sense, they may spoil the safura/-— 
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ness of the reading, but not otherwise. The independence 
gained by the pupils is wonderful. 


¥ 


The Thought Method of Teaching 
Reading. VI. 


By Supt. E. H. DAvis, Chelsea, Mass. 


One of the best means of improving the expression, articula- 
tion, and enunciation of children is a skilful use of emphasis, 
even to exaggeration, 

Very soon after they have learned to recognize the script form 
of words they should be taught to read each sentence in several 
ways, giving special emphasis to one and another of the words in 
the sentence, excepting the three articles a, am, and the, which 
should never be sounded separately, but always as if each werea 
part of the word which follows it.” 

‘This subject may be taught, first, by questioning, Suppose the 
sentence to be, “1 have a hen.” The teacher says to the child 
who has read it, “ What have you? Make the word en strong.” 
etc, Again, when the word has been pronounced with due empha- 
sis, the teacher asks, “Who has a hen?”, or, “Who have the 
hen?” calling attention to 7, and pronouncing it with strong 
emphasis. In the same way attention is called to have. Thus 
the same pupil reads the same sentence in several different ways 
at each lesson, which acquaints him with a very useful mode in 
reading, and which soon becomes an important aid in the inter- 
pretation of thought. 

It is an exercise which affords enjoyment, but soon tends to 
exaggeration of emphasis. This is a healthful tendency, bringing 
out enthusiasm, facial expression, etc. The exaggeration will 
subside in due time to a very natural expression pleasing to hear. 
Remember that it is better to cultivate expression by questioning 
than by imitation. Let there be no imitation at any stage, unless 
it be the voice and manner of the children who excel in this 
respect, You can never have natural reading if the child is 
allowed to imitate your voice and manner. Besides, we wish to 
establish the habit of independent interpretation of the sense, 
which is a very easy thing to do, from the start. Do not lose 
this vantage. 

There is another process of bringing out emphasis, although not 
as good as that of questioning ; it is that of underlining the words 
to be emphasized. Thus, in the sentence, “I have a pretty white 
hen,” we may write it as follows and bring out the different ex- 
pressions I have before mentioned :— 


I have a pretty white Ae. 
[ have a pretty wAzte hen. 
[ have a pretty white hen. 
I have a pretty white hen. 
J have a pretty white hen. 


Such exercises are excellent for the cultivation of the voices of 
children,more potent than any other form yet devised, and their bear- 
ing as an aid to thought-reading cannot be calculated until tried. 
It certainly breaks the monotony of the lessons and affords a very 
pleasing variation—so desirable in the instruction of children. 

While the classes are at the blackboard, having finished the 
reading lesson, it is a good plan to teach them how to write the 
nine Arabic figures. It is surprising to see how many pupils in 
the grammar schools may be found who have not learned how 
to write these characters correctly, or who write them with a back- 
handed movement. This is the result of oversight on the part of 
the teachers, at the outset. They do not consider the importance 
of starting every child right in the matter of writing figures,—which 
is nearly of as much consequence as the writing of letters. Two 
minutes, daily, spent in writing the figures, each child writing 
them in the presence of the class, in the correct form, will soon 
establish the habit for life. It will be an interesting experiment 
to test a school of advanced pupils and note how many of them 
write the figure ez correctly. 

A continuance of the steps I have thus far outlined, in black- 
board exercises exclusively for the first half of the first year, will 
be the best preparation for the reading from books, and the sub- 
sequent advancement in books will more than compensate for 
the time they have been kept from the children. [t may be that, 
at first, you will not teach more than one hundred and fifty words, 
but this is of little consequence in comparison with the habits that 
are formed. There will be no difficulty in teaching three 
hundred words to the brighter children, when once acquainted 
with the process from experience, although nothing will be gained 
in teaching more than this number. 

We come now to the transition from script to print, which is 
a very easy step. If the primer contains no script sentences with 
the corresponding print underneath, illustrate the printed lesson 
on the blackboard by writing nearly, if not quite all the words 
in script. : This will remove every difficulty when the books are 
distributed to the class for thera to read the print. If any one 


does not grasp the thought of the first sentence, you will observe 
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him looking upon the blackboard, and presently his hand will be 
raised as an indication that he is able and ready to read it. 

The children never read in turn, but raise the hand as soon as 
the thought is understood, and read only when called upon. 
When requested to read, the pupil closes his book, or at least, is 
never allowed to read while looking on the page, during the first 
year. This answers the same purpose as the pointer,—prevents 
every attempt to read until the entire sentence has been looked 
through and the sense obtained. It fixes the habit of always 
looking through the sentence until the thought is gleaned, in 
whatever is read. It also cultivates and strengthens the memory. 

Should the child be unable to read the sentence after the illus- 
trations are made on the blackboard, ask him to point to the word 
he does not understand and then write it again on the board in 
script. He will quickly observe the resemblance and raise his 
hand to read. It will require but one or two lessons before the 
print is easily and readily understood. Continue the plan of 
emphasizing the different words of each sentence, the same pupil 
reading it in all of its different ways. 


* 
The Mechanics of Reading. 


(Concluded.) 
By E. E. K. 


16. Write all the words you can and see who will have the neat- 
est slate. (Say nothing about spelling. There will be very few 
mistakes if you do not yourself make the mistake of intro- 
ducing spelling as a hardship and a burden.) Let the child who 
has the most call off his list, allowing the others the privilege of 
adding from it to their own any that they can write but had not 
thought of. 

17. Pick out words often missed, and arrange them in three or 
fourcolumns. Pick out scholars who miss them and match them in 
even twos. Send two at a time to B. B., with pointers; start them 
up or down a column and see who can get to the end of the lad- 
der first. 

18. Make columns containing the day’s new words and difficult 
ones for review and have volunteers run up and down them un- 
til the slow pupils take an interest and succeed. 

19. In similar columns let slow pupils, two by two, see who 
can first find a given word, called out by the teacher, the class de- 
ciding who wins. 

20, Yesterday’s reading lesson being still on the board, let con- 
testants see who can find a given word the greatest number of 
times in the sentences. 

21. Let class hunt through reading book for a given word to 
see on how many pages they can find it. Proper names are the 
best words for this purpose, because the capital aids in the rapid 
search. 

22. Let class examine all the signs they pass in the streets and 
report number of familiar words ad. 

23. Here is the alphabet (in script). Write the letters I point 
to, putting them together in a word, and let us see who will be 
the first to tell me what the word is—m,a,m. Ada is “out.” 
She must not tell any more. Here is another word. 

24. Here is a word you know very well—what is it? Who can 
tell me what other word I can make out of it by changing one 
letter? etc. 

25. Who can think of a word from which I can erase a letter 
and so make another word ? 

26. Here are all the words we have learned. Pick out all that 
have the sound 4. If that sound is given by the letter c, write the 
word on the right hand side of your slate, and put ac at the to 
of the column, so. If it is given by the letter 4, write it at the left 
hand side and put a 4 at the top of the column. Let us see who 
will find the most of each. 

27. Mary shall give you the sounds of a word to write. When 
you have written all the sounds tell her what silent letter you add 
or say “No silent letter.” (Mary should be turnished, for this 
purpose, with a list of words having silent letters at the end or 
not at all.) 

28. I shall give you a word you have never seen, just to see 
how many can write it without learning it. (Dictate only phonet- 
ically spelled words, and caution the children at the end of the 
exercise not to get it into their heads that they can manage all 
words so easily. Ask if they can tell what kind of words it would 
be impossible for them to write without first learning them. See 
if you can get some one to say, Words with silent letters. Add 
that there are other words, too, that have to be regularly learned.) 

29. Write in a column all the words you know that have the 
sound 4, and see who will be the first to tell me something else 
that makes those words alike. (They all have a silent letter.) 
Extend to other long vowels as the word list grows so as to in- 
include enough of each. 

30. Who knows three letters that stand for the sound £? (¢, 
k, g.) Two that stand for the sound z? etc. — 1% 

31. Make a list of all the words that have silent g4. (Light, 
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etc.) If there are any that you think may have it you may ask. 

32. Make the longest list you can of words ending in zug. If 
you want to make any, ask me how first, or you may get in some- 
thing that doesn’t belong there. (Suppression of silent ¢, as in 
give, giving.) Extend this exercise to other suffixes and prefixes. 
(Signification of same.) 

33. Write all the words you know that are made up of two 
words. (Into, without, forget, etc.) 

These exercises have now been carried into second year work. 
They may be continued until all the rules of spelling have been 
taught. As “ games,” they have become more sober than at first, 
partaking now of the interest the grown-up student feels in re- 
search and acquisition. 

We have but to add a last reminder that this work is not Read- 
ing, and to suggest a Superintendent’s examination on The 
Mechanics of Reading to close the first year’s work : 

1. Rapid word-calling from list of familiar words. 

2. Vocal analysis by children of new words of six or eight 
sounds. 

3. Test pupils’ ability to pull apart written words and construct 
others upon their fragments. 

4. Pronouncing at sight unfamiliar words written on B. B., and 
phonetically marked. 


¥ 
First Steps in Language. 


By JENNIE M, SKINNER, Principal of Alden Street School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The sphere is a form of beauty, and of s 
measurements. 


metry or equal 
It is the form of nature, for the earth, the stars, 
and all the other heavenly bodies are spheres. 
In our drawing lessons what have we 
learned that a sphere cando? “A sphere 
can roll and stand,” As it stands on a 
plane surface, where does it touch it? “It 
touches a plane only on one point.” 
Name some cbjects that look like spheres. 
“ An orange looks like a sphere.” ‘“ Mar- 
bles and balls are spheres.” ‘Round 
fruits, and some eggs are made in the form 
of spheres.” ‘Cannon balls, shot, and croquet balls are spheres.” 
“ JJail and snow balls are like spheres.” 

In our lesson on leaves, we learned that there are little cells 
in the tissue of the leaf. If you hold the leaf so that the light 
shines through it, you will see the shape of each little cell. Of 
what do these “ hollow sphere” remind you? “The soap-bubble, 
which is also a hollow ball.” 

If we could imagine ourselves in the center of a hollow sphere, 
every point on the outside would be the same distance from us. 
What is the difference between a soap-bubble and a sphere ? 
What can we draw to represent this solid? You may each cut 
out your circles. 

(These free-hand circles sere hung on the wall before the chil- 
dren.) [We should use great care not to introduce the circle 
too early. If the circle, as the representation of the sphere is 
given below the third grade, the children are apt to confuse it 
with the sphere itself. ] 

The sphere is the form of life, and the form of development. 
In our natural history readers we read that the little ants build 
their houses in circular heaps. When they carry out the grains 
of sand, they walk the same distance from the center, each time, 
thus leaving the outside grains equally distant from the center. 
Think of the shape of the path the ant would travel in going 
around the edge of the hill. What other “circular paths” can 
you mention? “If a fly crawls around an orange, its path is 
circular.” ‘When an insect crawls around the trunk of a tree, 
its path is circular.” “If a man travels all around the earth, 
his path is circular.” “Horses running around a race course, 
come back to where they started, and are said to run around a 
ring, or in a circular path.” 

You may represent the path the ant would take in going around 
its hill. Place a dot in the center, to show the gate or opening. 
From this dot draw a number of straight lines leading out from 
it to represent the journeys of the ants. We might change this 
to represent a flower. What is the shape of the daisy? It 1s 
round because the petals are rays of equal length coming from 
the center; that makes the outward edge seem round. As 
every part measures the same, the flower is symmetrical. With 
a few more touches, you can make your picture into a little face, 
framed in a white cap-border. “1 have a circular tablet that 
will match the face of my model.” If I wished to cut a door in 
this cardboard, just large enough for the sphere to pass through, 
of what shape should I make it? 

You may each make a sphere of clay. The sphere is limited, 
or bounded, by what kind of a surface? Find objects in the 


room that are limited by a curved surface, and tell the name of 
each. Make another sphere of clay, of the same size as the first. 
You may cut the second sphere into two equal parts, that is, 
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bisect it. (Wire or horse hair may be used 
for cutting the clay.) 

Find the likenesses and differences between 
the sphere and hemisphere. What did you 
find in the hemisphere that is not found in the 
sphere? Can _ mention objects like a 
hemisphere? Can any one make and bring 
to school an object like a hemisphere ? 

When we look at a landscape before us, we 
speak of the fine view before our eyes. You may observe the 
front view of the sphere. Look down on the model to get a top 
view. Complete answers should be required from all the pupils. 
If their observations have been accurate, there will be little doubt 
but that they will express themselves clearly. 

Pestalozzi says: ‘Observation is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge. The first object then, in education, must be to lead 
the child to observe with accuracy; the second, to express, with 
correctness, the results of his observation.” Things are held in 
the mind by their form and not by their number ; so, a pupil who 
studies form and natural science, in a parallel course with num- 
ber, and combines all three in language, wi!l know much more of 
all three studies, than one who takes each separately. Char.s on 
form can be made to supplement the work in reading. As the 
sentences contained in them are developed in the language les- 
son, the charts are the written observations of the pupils. For 
example : 

The sphere is a solid. 

It can be made of clay, wood, iron, and other things. 
A sphere is round in all directions. 
What can a sphere do? 

It can stand and roll. 

The er rolls in any direction. 

A ball is a sphere. 

An orange is a sphere. 

Annie’s beads are spheres. 

The earth is a sphere. 

The circle is the picture of a sphere. 

Cards, on which are written sentences relating to form study, 
are used in the first grade, for quick recognition. One card is 
held before the class for a few seconds, then turned down, while 
a pupil gives the thought contained on it. The children are en- 
couraged to represent a solid in as many waysas possible: First, 
by making in clay, then by cutting or folding from paper; also 
by tablets and stick laying, and by drawing and painting. 

Drawing is the language by which we express the sight im- 
pressions of form. In drawing we can show the light and shade 





of the sphere, and by painting, we can show the color of it. 
By making, 


Modeling is an exact reproduction in similar forms, 
modeling, drawing, and painting an ob- 
ject, and by oral and written words, the 
child has many methods of expression, 
for modes of thinking. Mr. Hitchings, 
director of drawing, is constantly giving 
this thought to his classes : that drawing 
is the language of form, and its alphabet, 
the dot, the straight line, and the curved 
line, and that its language is universally 
understood. This thought opens the 
way to many lessens of practical impor- 
tance and interest. 

In giving form work, it is well, at 
first, to select forms that occur most 
frequently in nature and in thinking. 
What are sometimes called small and 
common things,"may be made of the greatest assistance in this 
work. For there is nothing great, and nothing small, except as 
measured by some arbitrary standard of comparison. In nature, 
the small is as important as the large, and as perfect in, detail; 
also as necessary in its place and relations. In these lessons on 
form, frequent opportunities of applying the terms and names of 
the solids should be given to the pupils, and they should always 
be required to give complete sentences. The clearness of their 
expression, will show the clearness of their understanding of the 
subject. The aim of this lesson was to have the children ob- 
serve, think, and express their thoughts in simple and correct 
forms of speech. By arousing their curiosity about things which 
they saw and handled, their mental growth was being constantly 
stimulated, and their active powers of expression called out. 


> 


After all the newest authors are the oldest. In a new edi- 
tion (“ Familiar Quotations "’) we have a lot of familiar sayin; 
traced away back to Greece and Egypt. A new author by the 
name of Pilpay, a Brahmin‘ who lived several centuries before 
Christ wrote in Sanscrit this: ‘Whatis bred in the bone will 
never come out of the flesh,” “ Possession is the strongest tenure 
of the law,”.and so on. Terence who lived 159 years before Christ 
wrote “ hence these tears,” “the flower of youth,” “I do not care 
one straw,” “ with presence of mind,” “In fine, nothing is said 
now that has not been said before.” 
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Don’ts for the Reading Class. II. 


By CAROLINE B. LE Row. 

Don’t let pupils get the idea that the pronunciation of words is 
reading. An enormous amount of mischief is done in man 
schools in this direction. The new words proposed for eac 
successive lesson must be learned, else no reading is possible, but 
the learning of these words should always be called by its right 
name,—pronouncing, or spelling, if that fashion of learning them 
is resorted to. 

We are told by the dictionary that to read is “to go over, as 
words, and utter aloud,” and while few pupils are presumably 
familiar with this definition, they seem to feel instinctively that 
reading is “‘ only this and nothing more.” The utterance of words 
is necessary, as a means to an end. There can be no reading 
without the words, but from the first too much care cannot be 
taken to impress upon the mind of the child that words are only 
tools, helps towards the expression of some idea. The thought 
to be expressed, even in the simplest sentence, should always 
be kept prominently before the child’s mind, and the term “ read- 
ing” should be used in a limited sense in the school-room, re- 
ferring always to the expression of thought. Eventhen the child 
can scarcely fail to get an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
words as words. To him they are new, mysterious, powerful, as 
well as oftentimes difficult to manage, and imposing in proportion. 
If their importance is increased by directing attention to them be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary, the effect will always be 
detrimental. 

Devotion to dead words is the curse of our schools. The prin- 
cipal cause of the poor reading which is so common in all grades, 
is the close attention given merely to the words. Insome classes 
it is considered the gravest possible fault to omit or misplace 
some little word, as an article or a preposition, the members of 
the class following the reader with no object in view except to 
catch him tripping on some unlucky syllable. While accuracy in 
the order oat utterance of the words should be insisted upon and 
taught to be of great importance, the most of this accuracy should 
be worked for in the spelling and pronouncing exercises. In the 
actual reading this accuracy. of utterance should be made of sec- 
ondary importance, and the omission, misplacement, or even mis- 
pronunciation of a word be regarded as a far less vital matter 
than the omission of pause, inflection, or emphasis. 70 gzve the 
tdea,—this should be the sole aim of everything called a “ read- 
ing” lesson, even if with mechanical mistakes, for while the last 
can easily be corrected, it is a very hard matter to correct the 
lifeless and monotonous reading which results from the main at- 
tention being given to the mechanism. Don’t allow pupils to 
pronounce articles, conjunctions, and prepositions as if they were 
important words. They should be slipped over with as slight an 
utterance as possible, as in ordinary, natural speech. 


¥ 
Lessons in Primary Geography. VII. 


By Dr. ALBERT E. MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


(The teacher has taken from Tue Journat for April 9, 1892, the following 
poem on Bird Trades.) 
The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 
He builds a nest, and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best ; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cozy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work— 
A carpenter is he— 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners : 

Some build upon the ground : 
And busy little tailors, too, 

Among the birds are found.—£x. 

The little, poem written on a square of cardboard, is handed 
to some mémber of the class. 

John may read the selection about the birds. 

(John Reads.) Even the birds have trades. A great emperor 
of Russia learned the trade of ship-building, that he might know 
when his ships were properly built. We should honor all men 
who work at trades. Let us name some of the trades. (Review.) 

Some men do not earn all of their money by their trades alone. 
What does Mr. Coulter do? “ He makes tin-ware and sells it 
but he buys stoves in the city and sells, to the farmers and village 


ay 
r. Bingham keeps a Aardware store. He sells axes, saws, 
and tools of all sorts used by carpenters, masons, miners, and 
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others, “The farmers buy their plows, harrows, hay-rakes, and 
other farm implements at his store.” “Mowing machines,” 
“ Seed drills,” 

Mr. Kerr sells groceries, “Sugar, tea, coffee, flour, butter, 
lard, spices, and all such things.” 

Mr. Christy keeps dry-goods. “ All kinds of cotton and woolen 
cloth and silk-goods.” ‘Laces, ribbons, and buttons.” But 
he keeps boots and shoes, too.” Yes, in many country stores the 
stock is very wide. 

Mrs. McCarnes keeps a millinery store. “ Ladies’ hats and 
bonnets.” ‘“ Ribbons, collars, and laces.” 

“Woo Toy has the /aundry.” “He washes clothes.” “He 
Says, “‘ no payee,nowashee.” “When I take brother’s collars and 
cuffs down there he gives me a little piece of yellow paper with 
such queer marks on it.” “I lost the paper one day, and he 
wouldn't give me the clothes at first.” “ Wing Lee, who works 
for him, uses a queer little frame when he counts up what you owe 
him.” “Little wooden buttons.” (Fig. 1.) “I asked him to 



































(Fig. 1.) 
show me how to use it, but he asked me whether I couldn’t count.” 
“But he showed me how to use the counting frame at last. “ He 
said, ‘Clos washee, number one, chop, chop, missey’.” That 
meant that he would wash the clothes well very soon. “What 
funny talk!” Some people call it Pigeon English. Only those 
who come from English ports in China talk that way. After they 
have been here a short time they talk much better. 


Woo Toy and Wing Lee write numbers 
in characters like these. (Fig. 2.) There 
are seven other figures used in writing 
numbers, but these are the first ten. 


“ These two men are yellow.” 

“Mr. Brooks keeps the barber shop. 
“ He is a black man.” “A negro,” “Bar- 
bers have for their work the shaving of 
—, and cutting and dressing the 
air.” 

Mr. Ramsey bakes bread and cakes. 
His place of BUSINESS is called the 
bakery. 

Mr. Clutton has the drug-store, and 
Mrs. Hunt keeps a 400k store. 

Mr. Martin carries on his business as a 
butcher, and keeps the meat shop. 

So, also, we find the trade of the 
weaver represented by those men and 
women who work in the woolen-mill on 
Wolf Creek, and by Mrs. Carter who 
weaves carpets on an old-fashioned loom. 
‘*Rag-carpets.” “Quite pretty carpets, 
too, with stripes of yellow and black, and 
red and gray.” 

Now we have some more kinds of 
trades to add to our list,and we can make 
this list of the PLACES OF BUSINESS of 
the 


sl Noechan Lo. 


PLACES OF BUSINESS, 


The Grocery. The Bakery. 
(Meat-shop) 
The Hardware - - - « . 
Dry-goods - - - - - - | 
lour and Feed - | 
Millinery - STORES. 
Drug - - | 
Book - ae ole 
These merchants buy Goons in large quantities [WHOLESALE] 
and sell in smaller quantities to the users or consumers [ RETAIL]. 


According to the degree of advancement of the children the teacher should here 
give exercises in the writing of common bills of goods, receipts, etc. There is 
nothing to prevent the lesson in arithmetic taking a geographical aspect 
impressing a general truth, 


and 
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John we to the board and add to the list men who work at 
trades. (Theclass namesthem.) “ Weavers, butchers, laun- 
drymen, tin-smiths, bakers, etc.” 

** And barbers.” Yes, Tommy. 


RACES OF MEN, 


Here is another thought which we may express. 
men are not of the same kind or race. ‘‘ They differ in color.” 
Also, in character and in speech. “The white people or race.” 
“The yellow race.” ‘The black race.” ‘‘The red men or 


All of these 


Indians. 

My Teacher, - - = White ) 

Woo Toy, - - - = Yellow 

Mr. Brooks, a” Black + RACES OF MEN 
The Indians, - - - - Red 

The Lecturer’s Companion, - _ 


The minister who was lecturing brought with him a boy who 
was brown. “A Malay, that’s what the minister called him.” 

Each child in the lower grade may be interested in making a 
series of mounted pictures of the principal races of men. Fold 
the closed envelope from the square of colored paper, according 
to the usual directions given in paper folding ; then make the folds 
indicated in Fig 3. Have the children cut out the pictures found in 




















Fie. 8. 


newspapers and periodicals and use them in making the little pic- 
ture gallery. 

Fig. 4 shows what a child will bring to show for the Chinese. 
Others have mounted pictures of Standing Bear, Sitting Bull, 
Fred Douglass, and Phillips Brooks. 





























Fie. 4. 


At the close of each lesson the children must put away all bits 
of paper cast aside while cutting out the pictures. Gum traga- 
canth dissolved in water makes a very cheap and clean paste. A 
wooden toothpick is a neat little implement for use in applying the 

te. With a little care there need be no necessity for soiling 
ds, desks, or clothing. 

In connection with the lessons in this section the following may 
be used : 

OUTLINE FROM FREBEL’S “ EDUCATION OF MAN.” 


Section 40. Mabel F. McCarnes, Teacher. 

“I consider it to be the first and most important part of the 
education of children to lead them early to think.” 

40. Information that the child gains from the employments of 
those around him. 

1. The child of the Farmer— ; 

Learns to distinguish between the different grains, their uses, 
and the adaptability of the different soils to them. 
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2. Of the Sportsman— 
To understand the aiming and care of a gun. 
= the ap page = 
e principle of the ex ion of metals by heat. 
4. OF the y + wee baer és . 
The principle of the balance ; the characteristics of the seeds 
and other articles sold, and the difference between weight and 


rx: 
5. Of the Frshermen— 
Some of the habits of fish. 
6. Of the Bark-Peeler and Tannmer— 
How to tan leather. 
7. Of the Shoemaker — 
How to stretch leather. 
8. Of the Doctor— 
The simple laws of health. 
9. Of the Wagonmaker— 
The plan of axles, etc. 
10, Of the Printer— 
The reversion of the model, and the printing from the type. 
11, Of the Carpenter, Joiner, Cooper, etc.— 
An idea of the plane and chisel ; of the preparation of iron, the 
use of different woods, and to distinguish between them. 


> 
The Ways of Animals. 


“Children should be taught to observe the ways of animals and 
insects. The greatest naturalists are those who are the best ob- 
servers. The natural world was put before man to educate him ; 
it should be employed far more than books. 

A teacher writes : “I got a box four by three feet in length and 
width, from a boy whose father was a merchant. In it some sand 
was placed and a wire netting was fitted for a cover. Then one 
of the boys brought a white rabbit and put it in. That was three 
months ago and the interest has not yet subsided ; he is well fed, 
for one thing. On rainy days he is let out and what fun we have 
for ten minutes! What numbers of compositions have been writ- 
ten about him. 

“ This has led to keeping a scrap-book for stories about animals, 
and several hundred clippings have been accumulated. But the 
habit of observation has been wonderfully cultivated. One boy 
who is a carelessly dressed boy, not preposessing in appearance, 
seems to be the head naturalist. He has no end of stories to tell 
about worms, snakes, frogs, etc. One day he told this about a 
squirrel. He had found in a hole.a lot of beech nuts and 
took them away ; in the place of these he put a handful of gravel 
stones. They were the winter stores of a red squirrel. In Feb- 
ruary he was passing near the spot and saw the snow had just 
been pawed away and that the stones were scattered around. 
He was so sorry for the little fellow that he took an ear of corn 
and hung it to the tree. 


¥ 
A First Lesson in Mineralogy. 


From a field lesson, the little ones returned, each with a stone 
in his hand. A group gathered at the reading board and an- 
swered the teacher's questions with: 


My stone is hard. 

I can mark mine with my thumb nail. 
I can scrape dust from mine. 

I can scratch my stone with a pin. 

I can scratch mine with a nail, 

I have a soft stone. 

Lucy’s stone will scratch mine. 

Mine will not scratch Lucy’s. 

1 found my stone by the lake. 

I found mine on the road. 

We have stones like this on our gravel walk, 


The children’s sentences were used for a reading lesson. Miss 
Griswold has her children deposit the stones used in such a les- 
son in a bottle of water, which some one shakes a little every 
day. The abrasion causes a sediment to fall which forms the 
subject of an interesting discussion by the children. They offer 
various theories to account for it. Some think that a little sand, 
that stuck tothe stones when gathered, has been washed off by 
the water. To test this hypothesis, the stones are taken out, 
rubbed dry by the children and replaced in fresh water, the bottle 
too, having been carefully cleansed. Day after day the bottle is 
shaken, and again the sediment makes its ap . Thus the 
children get their first knowledge of geological erosion from 
which step they advance to the — of the —_ away of 
mountains, And all the way up the pleasant hill of —_ 
they talk and write about their observations and read to get - 
ing information, ee Se and with comparative ease 
what many children endanger their health to acquire. 
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Blackboard Illustrative Sketching. VII. 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ, New York Narmal Art School. 


LESSON ON THE OVAL AND OBJECTS SHAPED LIKE 
THE @VOID. 


The shape of the ovoid at the large end is half spherical ; 


toward the smaller end it is ellipsoidal. The side view is an 
oval. (Fig. 1.) 

The Oval (in parts).—(Figs. 1 and 2.) First draw the circle, 
then add the elliptical outline below the circle, as seen in (Fig. 2.) 
The circle must be drawn with a free, sweeping stroke, or by the 
even consecutive rotation practiced in previous exercises. The 
ellipse is a gradual change or lowering of the outline of the circle, 
= should be drawn with a motion consecutive to that of the 
circle. 

If the elliptical outline is found to be imperfect, exercises 1 and 
2 of Lesson V. should be practiced. It is so important that the 
subtle curve of the ellipse be thoroughly mastered, that the stu- 
dent is advised to practice this exercise often. 

There are so many objects in nature and art that have elliptical 
outlines that it is best to master completely the drawing of the 
ellipse ; and this not geometrically with reference to its diame- 
ters, but by freely developing its curves, independent of axis and 
procuring a perfect balance of parts. 

Nearly all lines in shading used in this lesson are curves of the 
ellipse, which will, together with the objects drawn, afford suffi- 
cient examples for its application. 

After having sufficiently reviewed the ellipse, practice the circle. 
Then begin the study of the oval. This must at first be prac- 
ticed in parts; (a) the semi-circle, (6) the ellipse. The break 
should be made as indicated by the dividing line (Fig. 2). The 
steps are the following: Beginning at the left draw the semi- 
circle. Beginning at the same point at the left, draw the left 
side of the ellipse, continuing the stroke more than half way. 
From the right end of the semi-circle draw the right side of the 
ellipse, to balance the left. Study the oval and perfect it. Re- 
peat this exercise until it can be done easily. 

The Oval (with one continuous curve).—After a correct oval 
has been drawn by the previous process, practice the oval with a 
continuous movement, tracing upon the drawing, to get a feeling 
for the direction. When the oval is moderately well understood 
practice drawing it independently, that is, without reference to 
any previous drawing. It may be drawn first in a vertical posi- 
tion, then in horizontal an oblique _pcsitions. 
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APPLICATION OF THE OVAL, 


The Eggs.—(Fig. 3). Draw several ovals in nearly horizontal 
positions, overlaping each other somewhat, and in such a manner 
that the eggs represented by them each have sufficient room to 
rest, without seeming to occupy the space of the other. Only 
the upper contours are visible ; the lower being hidden in the 
hay. The lines of shading may be omitted on the board; the 
blackboard sketch requiring high light on the upper side of the 
eggs. This can be produced by one even stroke with the side of 
the crayon. The stroke must be made with sufficient pressure: 
to be nearly white. 

A few irregular, broken lines as indicated in the sketch will be 
suffidient to suggest the nest. 

The Pear. (Fig. 4.)—With free strokes draw a number of 
ovals of various proportions. Choose one of them and modify 
its shape to that of a pear. At the larger end the pear is flatter 
than the ovoid; the dried-up blossom & somewhat sunken, and 
the pear has irregularities of surface about the blossom, that may 
be represented by the various lines indicated in the sketch (Fig. 4). 

The contour of the pear varies somewhat from that of the 
ovoid at the. smaller end; as it tapers differently, and pears are 
not always symmetric at the base of the stem. 

Study the insertion of the stem and represent this by expres- 
sive lines. 

Represent the stem by short, irregularly broken lines. 

Place the pear used as model in various positions, so that its 
contours correspond to the different ovals previously sketched, 
and modify each ; being guided by the positlon of the model. 

Practice some from memory. Whenever the shading is by a 
few parallel strokes that give an appearance of roundness or 
= to the form, it may also be so rendered in the blackboard 
sketch, 

The Shell.—(Fig. 5.) Draw several ovals in a horizontal posi- 
tion and modify one to the contour of the shell, as seen in Fig. 5. 

The shell is a cowry with only a slightly developed spire and 
beak. The specimen is lying on its side with the mouth and 
teeth-like serration in sight. 

It is best to represent this only in outline without shading. 
The shade of this sketch should not altogether be followed by 
shading on the blackboard sketch in similar places, as this 
would reverse the light and shade on the lips and in the mouth of 
the shell. 

The object should be studied and outlined as above directed ; 
then, if the sketch is to be finished in light and shade, this should 
be added in the following places : on the highest rounded part of 
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the body of the shell; on the curved contour of the lips, and in 
irregular short strokes on the teeth-like serrations, and at the two 
ends. 

Draw other ovals and change their outlines to suit the contours 
of shells in different positions. In Fig. 6 are two suggestions. 
Practice some to draw from memory. 

The Pineapple.—(Fig.8.) Draw the oval fora type of outline— 
then draw the divisions of the skin by irregular, slightly curving 
lines, nearly parallel and somewhat following the contour of the 
pineapple. ‘These lines crossing each other as seen in the sketch, 
give the divisions of the skin. The leaves are sword-shaped, 
very stiff, and sharply serrated. This is not seen in the sketch, 
but should be studied from the specimen. The leaves should be 
drawn very freely with sharply defined outlines. 

The Vases.—-From the vases chosen best to illustrate the form 
of the ovoid, study their contours, and represent these as expres- 
sively and freely as possible. No guide or construction lines 
should be used. The contour of the body of the vase should be 
first studied that, being ovoid, it should be represented by a free 
sketch of the oval; the position and shape of the base is next to 
be studied and, as its outline is circular and foreshortened, it 
should be represented by an ellipse. It will do no harm to sketch 
a few trial ellipses before the correct one is obtained. The con- 
nection between the base and body of the vase should be studied 
from the model. The rim of the mouth of the vase is to be next 
studied. It is circular and foreshortened, therefore represented 
by anellipse. The apparent width of this ellipse should be com- 
pared with the one at the base; and then sketched with freedom. 
The thickness of the vase should be represented by another 
eilipse within the outer. This thickness is foreshortened in the 
farther and near outline, but not in the right and left outline. 
Study the amount of foreshortening from the model. Observe 
the curves of the neck and represent first the left contour, then 
balance it with the right. 

By following these steps in the study of the other vases, the 
habit of a correct study of these objects will be formed. 

This principle of study is thoughtfully considered, as it insures 
an observation of the model, and a relating of its parts to type 
forms known, thus necessitating a knowledge of type forms as 
a basis of the study of their derivative. 

Norse.—Those teachers who have proctiontly followed these lessons so far, 


are requested to write to Miss W. Hintz stating the degree of success 
obtained in this study, and other facts that may be of interest to the author. 


tal 
The Teaching of Drawing. VII. 


By HEMAN P. SMITH, Principal of New York Normal Art 
School. 


In our last article we gave the three divisions of art instruc- 


tion for elementary schools ; namely, geometric, decorative, and 
pictorial drawing, suggested the work for a general review at the 
beginning of the grammar course, and indicated as first work 
the /reehand drawing of geometric figures, and their applica- 
tions in the representation of objects based upon them. This 
should be followed by a drill in the use of the compasses, and the 
drawing of the same geometric figures with the ruler and com- 
passes. The instrumental drawing should be taught with special 
reference to excellence in execution and too much stress cannot 
be laid on the beauty and fineness of finish of the lines. 

Directions for the lessons should be given slowly, and distinctly 
and should be followed promptly by the students, but not hastily. 
In geometric drawing no new step can be taken unless the preced- 
ing has been done correctly, and if the lessons are hurried there 
is necessarily waste of time and inaccurate results. 

Lines in geometric drawing are of varying strength. The first, 
or given line, from which the problem starts, should be of medium 
strength; the working lines, or those necessary to solve the prob- 
lem, should be very fine; the result obtained should be of moder- 
ate strength, and of uniform depth of color. 

The Pencil—The drawing pencil should be harder than 
medium and finely pointed. The compass pencil should also be 
hard, and may be sharpened to a conical point, or a flat end with 
a sharp edge. In the latter case, care must be taken that the edge 
faces the pin point properly. 

The Ruleand Ruling.—The rule should have a perfect edge and 
be accurately divided. Test it before beginning to work, and 
avoid using for measurement the divisions that are not accurate. 
Great care should be taken in placing the rule. The points be- 
tween which the line is to be drawn should not be covered by the 
rule, but a little allowance should be made for the space occupied 
by the pencil point. The light should always shine upon the 
edge against which the line is to be ruled. The pencil is held 
nearly upright, and the line is drawn from left to right. 

The Compasses.—These should be held between the thumb and 
first finger, at the end above the rivet and hinge. In describing 
arcs they may be turned either to the left or right, as seems neces- 
sary. The needle point of the compasses should be fine. It may 
be sharpened with a file. No holes should be visible in the paper 
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after its use; if any appear, smooth the paper from the back with 
the thumb-nail. 

It would not be practicable to give a series of exercises neces- 
sary to obtain a full knowledge of geometric drawing in these 
articles ; we can, however, refer the student to a good series of 
problems in ‘‘ White’s New Course in Art Instruction.” 

In this course the practical necessary problems are used, and 
the processes in their execution are described in accompanying 
“ Outlines for Teachers.” 

All geometric problems are not necessary for elementary study 
of art; only those that are, or can be immediately applied in either 
working drawing, the making of developments, or in design, will 
be found in this course. 

We come now to the subject of working drawing. 

Character and Significance of Lines in Working Drawing. 

Full, clearly cut, and rather dark lines are used to represent 
visible contours and edges. 

Finely dashed dines are used to represent invisible contours and 


edges. 

Finely dotted lines are used to connect the different views. 

Dot-and-dash lines are used as central lines upon which the 
drawings are balanced. 

Very fine full lines with arrow points are -used to indicate di- 
mensions. 

When the drawing is finished, the lines representing the object 
must be heavier than all other lines used, and should stand out in 
clear relief from them. 

The outlines of the object may be drawn of uniform strength 
throughout, or they may be drawn light on the sides of the object 
which take the light, and dark on the opposite sides, thus giving 
an appearance of relief tothe drawing. 

Descriptions of Working Drawings. 

The Hollow Cylinder.—(See illustration c.) 

Draw a central dot-and-dash line. 

Determine the shape of the plan or end view 
of the cylinder, a circle, and within it another 
circle, the two representing the thickness of the 
cylinder. 

Draw the two concentric circles on the central 
line. Determine the shape of the elevation, or 
side view,—an oblong. Allow a short distance 
between the two. views and mark off the height 
of the elevation, or length of the oblong, on the 
central line, by two points. Through the two 
points draw horizontal lines equal in length to 
the diameter of the plan. Complete the ob- 
: long elevation. Draw dashed lines to represent 
\: the inner invisible edges of the cylinder. Con- 
:¥ nect the plan and elevation by dotted lines. 

A Tin Dipper.—The application of the 
cylinder. (See illustration @.) The illustration 
shows three views: (1) the plan, (2) the eleva- 
tion showing the side view of the handle, (3) the 
¢ elevation showing the back view of the handle. 


Determine the shape of _ 
i 
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the top view and of the 
bottom view (in this ob- 
ject both views are the 
same, or circular). The 
illustration shows the top 
view in the plan. Draw ; 
a central dot-and-dash ; 
line and upon it draw the j; 
plan of the dipper, a cir- 
cle, and the top view of 
the handle. Study the 
shape of the handle from 
the object. Allow a short 
distance between the two views and mark off the length of the 
side view, or elevation on the central line. Drawthe two hori- 
zontal lines, for the upper and lower out- 
lines of the dipper. Complete the ob- 
long side view, and connect the two 
views by dotted lines. Observe the posi- 
tion, shape, size, or proportion of the han- 
die, and draw its side view. Connect 
the top and side view of the handle by 
dotted lines. Turn the dipper with the 
handle exactly opposite the observer and 
represent it in this position. The body 
of the dipper is the same in this as in the 
preceding view; the shape and position 
of the handle should be studied from the 
object, then drawn. Connect the third 
view with the second by dotted lines. 

The Hexagonal Prism—(See illustration 
é.) Study the object as to proportion of 
parts, and determine the scale of the 
drawing. The shape of the end view is 
a regular hexagon; the side view consists 
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of three oblongs, the middle one of which is represented in its 
actual proportions ; the two side ones are foreshortened. Describe 
a regular hexagon. (Draw a circle with a radius the length of 
the side of the hexagon, and mark off the length of the radius 





six times on the circumference of the circle. 
Connect the points to form the hexagon). 
This completes the end view, or plan. 

In making working drawings objects pre- 
senting foreshortened planes, as in example 
os the plan or end view should be drawn 

rst. 

In the illustration it can be seen that the 
width of the foreshortened faces is obtained 
by connecting lines from the proper points 
in the plan. 

Draw vertical lines from the angles of the ; 
hexagon in the plan, or end view, to repre- 
sent the upright edges of the side view, or 
elevation. Determine the length of the side 
view ; mark off its length on the vertical 
lines and draw horizontal lines to represent 
the upper and lower edges. 

The Bolt.—(See- illustration 7.) This 
drawing should be studied together with the 
object, and the meaning of the lines will 
then be evident, without Festher explanation. 
The head of the bolt involves the same prin- 
ciple of foreshortened or oblique views that has been iliustrated 
by the hexagonal prism; the rest of the bolt is an application of 
the cylinder. 

This article can only give suggestions for the study of working 
drawing. Those who are interested to make a more exhaustive 
study of the subject are invited to correspond with the author of 
these articles. 
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Designing for Busy Work. I. 


By A BROOKLYN TEACHER. 


The grade to which the following work is suited must be decided 
by the teacher. It will depend on the drawing system in 
operation, 


The = is to have the pupil take some natural object, as a 
sprig of holly, and draw it from nature. Then he is to repeat it 
SO as to produce a design for a border. 








The idea is simple, but the chief interest and value of the work 
will lie in its application. A box, made by the pupil, either in the 
manual training class, at home, or for busy work during previous 
school hours devoted to silent occupations, may receive its finish 
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in the form of a decoration thus made. A border of holly ma’ 
run around the sides of the box or edge the top, or both, the origi- 
nal spray being added as a central decoration for the lid. The 
holly may be either drawn or painted. The box may be either of 
wood of cardboard. 

Satin banners, tidies, curtains, table-covers, lamp-shades,—an 
infinite variety of objects of use and ornament, may be thus taste- 
fully decorated by the girls and boys. Or the design may be 
drawn in outline only and used as an embroidery pattern. 

This work is highly educative and widely adaptable to school 
needs. Objects made at home for birthday gifts may be brought 
to school for the artistic finishing touch. The teacher may select 
the subject whose repetition is to make the design and the pupils 
may select each his own object to which it may be applied. Or 
the class exercise may be the making of a box or other article, and 
the pupils may be set a-hunting for some suitable unit of design 
for decoration. The varied and beautiful results will afford a 
high order of pleasure to the children, inducing great interest in 
their own and one another’s work, This sort of work stimulates 
activities of great social and domestic value and can be intro- 
duced into the school-room without great sacrifice of time, par- 
ticularly if the unit of design be some object under regular stud 
by the class. Pupils will pursue at home the decorative idea, find- 
ing much profitable amusement and beautifying many an ugly 
object. It is here, in its relation to the home, that the school 
should seek and find its great moral strength. 


rm 
Live Lessons in Writing. 


From class work of LYMAN D. SMITH, Hartford, Conn., 


Author of Appletons’ Standard Penmanship, Appletons’ Manual 
of Penmanship for Dept. Teachers, and “ Movement Course.” 


A TALK ABOUT THE COPY, 


Much is gained by having a thorough preliminary talk about. 
the lesson. Present the letters as wo/es, in order not to destroy 
the appeal to the eye or break up the uazty of movement. Make 
the pupil acquainted with his models; helping him to see them— 
for children often look without seeing—teaching them #0 look and 
see ; brightening up the mind-picture, assisting them to form good 
ideals of the letters. We do this by calling attention to the letter 
as a whole. Next, by finding the parts of the letters, and by 
knowing the lines that build up the i“ ; this is analysis. Next, 
by seeing how the lines build up the parts, and how the parts 
build up the letters; this is synthesis. Next by learning the re- 
lation of the parts to each other and the relation of the letters to 
each other in words; this is the combining process of hand- 
writing. 

THE COLLOQUIAL METHOD makes the strongest appeal to the 
class. It secures and holds their attention, arouses an interest, 
concentrates their thought upon special points, saving the teacher 
much individual labor, since dealing with the entire class as a 
whole, and bringing out and illustrating on the board faults com- 
mon to all, is sure to reach every pupil. Always aim to teach the 
— to see something for themselves in the letters. Draw out 

rom them all you can in the blackboard illustrations, trying to 
have them exercise their own minds—to think for themselves—and 
think out further every succeeding lesson. The best work lies 
right along the line of the pupils’ growth and development ; con- 
sequently, always aim for that line. Illustrate clearly a few 
points at a time, and try to reach every member of the class. It 
will be easy to hold them when you once establish a good work- 
ing basis, and know just what to do yourself, just what you wish 
the pupils to do, and just what is being accomplished each lesson. 
The idea is not the writing of a page in the copy-book, or filling 
the penmanship period, but engaging their best effort, and carry- 
ing them on a little further each lesson. They must be interested, 
and get into the spirit of the work to do their best. Put good 
specimens of chalk work and ink work before them to get them 
into a hungry feeling to do likewise; to be able to execute good 
forms with free movement, which alone can bring the smooth, 
graceful lines of writing. 

Have as little friction as possible in handling the class. A 
voice that irritates and rasps the pupils, or a manner that does not 
encourage and lead them on, is a great hindrance to progress in 
this as in any other branch of instruction. 

This same philosophy of teaching should be carried into all the 
grades, adapting the working out to the ages of the pupils whom 
you are teaching. I am confident of the success of any teacher 
who works on this plan faithfully. 

Natural Method. 
( Mind pictures. 
Order of a Lesson < Movement drills. 
? Copy-book work. 

A talk about the letters —To arouse mental activity. 

A movement drill —To train the muscles, getting strictures out 
of the hand and arm. and incidentally acquiring knowledge of 
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form by weaving the letters themselves into the movement drills. 
Copy-beok work.—To combine the play of mind and muscular 

action in getting good forms and fluent execution ; gathering up 

the results of the drills. 

The outcome.—Natural, normally-spaced writing. 


ys 





A LESSON GIVEN IN AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


Blackboard Talk.—What is your lesson to be to-day, 
pupils? “Small 7,” answers a chorus of voices. Who can tell 
me something about this letter? Nora. “Small / is the longest 
letter in the small alphabet.” What else can you say? “It has 
for its upper part the regular ‘whip lash’ loop, and a loop-fold 
extending two spaces below the base line.” Gety good. What 
do you mean by base line, Nora? “ The line you write on.” 
When does this loup-fold close in coming up on the right side of 
the letter? “ At base line.” Suppose you wrote wzthout a base 
line, how would you know when to let this fold close or touch the 
long down stroke? “It would touch or close on a level with the 
Starting point of the letter.” Very good. You have remem- 
bered what you learned about this letter in a lower grade. Su 
pose you wrote the word “of” without a base line; when would 
the loop fold close in that case? “It would close on a level with 
the do¢ftom of the small 0.” (These points are illustrated on the 
board Ry the teacher.) 

Quickly drawing six horizontal lines on the board, free hand, 
two inches apart, four to six feet in length, with a vertical line 
at the left, I write the / as shown in Fig. 1, and also the word 
“of” at the right of a second vertical. (Fig. 1.) Drawing a third 
vertical, 1 call for volunteers to write at the board. All hands 
are up eager tocome. The dept. teacher is watching with keen 
interest the work in hand. At my request she asks Harry to 
try his hand at the board writing. At the right of the third ver- 
tical, Harry writes an /, about as shown in No. |, fig. 2, and 
then criticisms are called for. 

Who can say something about Harry’s /? 

Lena :—“ He spoiled it by running toward dot 6 too far before 
Straightening up his first stroke, making the loop lean over too 
much. This also makes the loop-fold come too far away from 
the vertical line, but it closes at the base-line correctly.” That 
is right. Who is the next writer? Teacher nods to Michael and 
he tries his hand at the right of a fourth vertical. Who can say 


Fig. 2. 





something about Michael's /? (No. 2, fig. 1), Jack: “He made both 
loops too large and ran across the vertical line with the lower one 
because he didn’t degzn the / a little away from the vertical line.” 
Another vertical is drawn and Jack is called to the board and 
makes No, 3. Who can criticise Jack’s f? 

_ Fred: “He made the upper loop just right but the lower loop 
is bad.” Why so? “It keeps getting wider from the lower end 
to the base line; it ought to be narrowed ually from the cen- 
ter to the base-line.” That is just the fault exactly, Fred. When 
your grandmother knits stockings, you will see her “narrow it 
off” as she comes toward the end of the foot part of it. We 
narrow the loop fold of / the same way. 

Another vertical is drawn and Susie comes to the board and 
writes No.4. They all agree that Susie’s / is the best so far, but 
that she shaded a little too /a¢e, bringing it down into the turn, 
which should never be done. (Fig. 3.) 

No, 5 is written by Elsie, and pronounced good excepting that 
ba shaded too seon : the shade, a little, should be all below base 
ine, 


é 





Emil comes and writes “ ef” and Lucy thinks the lower loop 
ood, but that the upper loop was spoiled by failure to let the line 
rom @ sag sufficiently, saying that the line from oto amy upper 

loop must drop to get loop enough for the following letter. 

All this has taken from six to ten minutes. The ideas of the 

form, the siant, the curvature have all been brought out, and the 
next thing in order is a 
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MOVEMENT DRILL, 
1s not adapted to long sweeps from letter to letter the 


As the 
word “of” is given which zs so adapt Just here it is well to 
say that movement drills that bear upon a given letter should in- 
clude the /e¢ters as much as possible, and not simple strokes, that 
involve no form but simply the movement. For example: mak- 
ing a group of ten i ’s without the raising the pen, is better than 
a series of thirty lines, fifteen up-strokes, fifteen down-strokes, 
meeting at top and bottom in very sharp angles. 

If movement books are used turn to the page containing the 
drill for f and write it before writing the / copy in the regular 
No. If no movement books are at hand, take loose slips 5 by 8 
inches, and write as shown in fig. 4, keeping time to a metronome 
set at 120, at first, or a count, thus :—“ Slide, 1, 2—1, 2, 3, slide 
1, 2,—I, 2, 3--repeated till the four groups are written, and at 
least three lines of the five lines shown before stopping to get ink. 
It often happens that the c/océ in the school-room can be used as 
a metronome. The movement is usually at 120 ticks to the min- 
ute and sets the rate of speed for a time, at least, and insures a 
very guzef room. Some clocks, however, don’t tick loud enough - 
to be heard, besides the speed must be quickened after some prac- 
tice to 140, 160, 180, which can only be done by using the metro- 
nome as described in Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship which 
every one who /eaches writing can use to great benefit 


. 7 


LLG. 


Continue this drill ten minutes, writing, and cross-writing one 
side of the sheet. Keep the class fogether in the work. Don’t 
allow the sheet to be turned for writing on the other side till a// 
turn it. If your pupils have been well drilled from the lower 
grades up, they should be able at 12 years to write such exer- 
cises as shown in figs. 5 and 6 on the second side of the sheet. 
Always write these drills across the shorter dimension first— 
then cross-write, paying no attention to any ruled lines on the 
sheet, at the first writing. Pupils need practice in writing wzth- 
out a base line now and then. 
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Figs. 5 and 6. 

If figs. 5 and 6 are considered too difficult, stick to fig. 4. It 
is a good drill: The word may be made, “of” after awhile and 
linked the same way, then “offer.” This plan gives practice in the 
long lateral sweeps, and also in close spacing, at the same time 
while writing the words. This is the end aimed at: to gain the 
power to carry the pen from letter to letter, without raising, 7 
close spaced writs The long sweeps must precede, however, 
and much practice be given, gradually lessening the long strokes 
till normal spacing is pated pe the hand is carried instinctively 
from letter to letter in business and epistolary writing. 


Note. No movement drilis or any kind of writing should ever be given that 
spreads the letters in aword. Make wide spacing (in drilis) detween your words 
—but maintain the proper spacing of the letters 7# that word, This advice is 
needed by many who do not know how to combat a new-fangled idea in spac- 
ing, and which is ruinous to young pupils, or to pupils of any age. The idea in 
question is to teach ofen spacing in words—making the word “ man" for in- 
stance, as long as * maintain” ought to be, or the letters from one hal/ to three 
quarters of an inch apart. The idea is fal 

The drill as shown in figs. 4, 5 and 6, well practiced, prepare the 
pupils for their regular books, and thus on to their daily language 
work. The copy-book practice emphasizes the form, and sets 
the correct style of spacing of letters in words, and the spacing 
between words. They are necessary to the pupils, and to the 
vast majority of dept. teachers who are not skilled writers, and 
unable to place handsome models on the board. It would be a 
marvel to find a school of 12 to 18 departments where a 
teacher could write Aandsomely on the board, or set the mode 
for the pupils to follow. These models should set a high standard 
for the pupils in every grade. The copy-book does this. 
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Elementary Arithmetic. VI. 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 
By E. M. R., Springfield, Mass. 
First Year. 


Class-room exercise with the lowest class of little ones, who 
have just finished fve. The subject is the square inch. The 
material needed is square inches of wood, paper, or cloth; half- 
inch oblongs; colored crayon; inch sticks; solids having inch- 
square faces, as the inch cube, or half-inch cube. 

Look at this face of the little cube. What shape is it ? 

Annie.—lIt is square. 

Measure with the inch stick to find how long this square is. 

Joe.—The square is an inch long. 

Find another square that is an inch long and tell me about it. 

Harry.—This paper square is an inch long. 

Mary.—This square of cloth is an inch long. 

James.—This square of wood is an inch long. 

Each square that you have measured is a sguare inch. 

Pass your finger over a square inch of paper and tell me about it. 

Mary.—This is a square inch of paper. 

Of wood, Nanny. 

Nanny.—This is a square inch of wood. 

Each color a square inch of paper with one of these pencil 
crayons. 

Whose squares are too large? Whose too small? Try at the 
blackboard with this colored crayon. What do you show me 
Harry? 

Harry.—I show you a square inch. 

How large is the face of this cube ? 

Helen.—lIt is a square inch. 

The face of this tablet ? 

Clara.—The face of the tablet is a square inch. 

The face of this piece of silk ? 

Annie.—The silk is an inch square. 

How much of the table does the silk cover ? 

May.—lIt covers a square inch of the table. 

You may cover this strip of paper with the inch tablets and tell 
how many square inches are in this surface of the paper. 

John.—There are three square inches in the surface of the 
paper. 

This strip of paper. 

Bessie——There are five square inches in this strip of paper. 

This square of paper. 

Vellie.-—There are four square inches in that square of paper. 

How many square inches is this colored surface of the black- 
board ? How many square inches of red paper have I pasted on this 
cardboard? Each take one of these sheets of paper and fill in the 
space that is outlined by pasting on these squares of colored 

aper. Tell how large the space is that you have pasted over. 
ook at this face of this block. Find on the table a piece of 
paper just the size and shape of this face (a half inch cut from 
side to side.) Find how many such pieces will make a square inch. 

Jennte.—lIt takes two of these papers to make a square inch, 

What part of a square inch is each piece. 

Annie.—It is half a square inch. 

How many square inches will four of these pieces equal ? 

Find how many square inches in this narrow strip of paper. 
(5'X+4"). Measure with the half inch papers. 

In this surface, (3''}".) 

In this surface, (14'’X2."’) 

In this surface, (23" X2".) 

In this surface, (3° X13'’.) 

NoTE.-—In this introduction to finding the area of surfaces, 
avoid any action or question that will give the impresssion that 
the ou¢/ine is the square inch. For which reason do not have a 
square outlined by inch sticks. It is better even to measure 
across the middle of a square inch to ascertain the length than 
to measure a side, so apt is the pupil to think of the Jerzmeter 
when dealing with square measure rather than the surface. Avoid 
the direction to ‘‘ Ao/d up a square of paper, a square of velvet,” 
etc. Such language tends to leave the impression that the plinth 
of cloth or paper or wood is the square inch, and one teacher 
went so far in my hearing as to direct the children to show both 
faces of the square inch, having become confused by her own 
language. 

It is awkward and stilted to adhere altogether to the term surface, 
when finding surface measurement and it can be dropped when 
the idea is clear that it is the surface that is being measured, not 
the so/zd of paper or wood. 

Follow the drill upon the square inch with group No. 3 by les- 
sons upon the quart measure, the pint measure, and the number 
of pints in a quart. Then continue the number lessons by teach- 
ing the number szx. 

Group No 2, has not yet finished the work with fourths as out- 
lined in the last paper. Follow the teaching of fourths by the 
number ezgAt. 

Following are some problems which are in order for this group. 

I have some remnants of paper; two whole sheets, one-fourth 
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of a sheet, one-half of a sheet, and three-fourths of a sheet. How 
much have I altogether ? 

John had half an orange. He gave me half of what he had. 
What part of the orange did he give me? 

Ned had six and a half yards of twine in his pocket. He used 
half of it to mend his cart. What did he have left ? 

I spent one cent for a pencil, two cents for a book, and bought 
two 2-cent postage stamps. What did I spend? 

a helds three quarts and a half. How many pints does 
it hold? 

How much ribbon will it take to bind a book mark that is two 
and a half inches long and one inch wide? 

How many square inches are in the surface of an inch cube ? 

How many square inches are in the surface of two half-inch 
cubes ? i 

I have a little box that is one and a half inches Jong, one inch 
wide and one inch high. How much satin will it take to line it ? 

Group No. 1, has just finished #Azrds and will begin the num- 
ber ¢ex on Monday. (February is meant, not March.) 

Before drilling upon the facts in ten, lead the pupils to observe 
the new number attentively, to see how it compares with the last 
number studied, and with other known numbers. 

Find how many twos in it ; how many threes, fours, fives. 

Then drill by means of illustrations‘and original problems given 
by the children, upon the most difficult facts in ten chiefly, 1o—2, 
10—8, Io—2, 5 x 2, 1O-——3, 1O—7, 7+ 3 10—4, 10—6, 644. 

In teaching any new truth do not omit test questions upon what 
has gone before. In no other way will the effort of the year show 
results. With children recency is the essential element in remem- 
bering. 

Second Year. 


By steady steps Group No. 2 in this grade has studied numbers 
to eighteen ; has learned to work with figures and other signs, as, 
+,—, X,—+, =; has taken the new fractions one-hfth, one- 
eighth, and one-sixth; the measures, square foot, square yard, 
and the number of square feet in a square yard; the ounce, the 
pound and the number of ounces in a pound ; the peck, and num- 
ber of quarts in a peck; and mensuration with squares, oblongs, 
and triangles. 

Present the number eighteen as made up of one ten and eight 
more. Lead the children to see the most important facts con- 
nected with the number. Those which must be learned “by 
heart,” as the number of twos in eighteen, the number of threes, 
the number of sixes, the number of nines. 4} of 18, } of 18, 4 of 
18. Give much practice upon these facts in their order so that 
they may be easily recalled when needed. Incidentally count by 
twos tothe number, by threes, by sixes. 

The next work will be with az#¢hs. In presenting the subject, 
see that each pupil has something which he can himself divide into 
nine equal parts. If the objects used are paper disks it is well 
for the teacher to pencil them off into ninths before class time. 
Then the children can do the cutting without error. Even 
though the fraction has never been seen nor talked about the 
children are ready with its name from their knowledge of other 
fractional units. Begin then almost immediately with an analysis 
of the unit divided into ninths to find that, j=}, $= §, 1—}=}. 


I—f=H $+5=1, 1+5=9, OXF=I, IFS Hh IFS F451, 
I—$=} 1--=b $4+5=6 $6 =e F456 §45=8, 


8x$=§, 4 of $=), 5—$=8. $35 + $=5 95 = 44x 5= > 
} of $=§, $—3=s F—S=b 5 +5=b FSF. F485, $43 =2 
2xf=% 2 of $5, F -b=5, F--4b $456 $45 =7, 7X50, 
b—t=5, S33, $+G=b §-4=h 5-36 54h) F-1H8 
3—§=}, $+), §+5=6, 6x hf, fof $=b, $--t=8.5-—-t=5. 
$+4=§, §+-4=3, 3x3=4. § of $=3, F-3=8 F-t=1, t+3=8, 
$4=5, 5Xt=5, § of f=}, 3—-F=b, S—-1=s E+ =F, $b 
tI=b Ht $4 axt=t dof fab $i=b dst. 
$—§=2, 2x$=4, $f $=§ §-$=5. b-$=b HHL. 33, 
3x $=}, fof $=} §—-$=b F4+5=5. 8-5 =2,2xb=5, dof $=}. 


Not all of these facts need equal drill. I find it most conve- 
nient to put test questions upon the easiest facts after the analy- 
sis has been made to ascertain what knowledge of the subject 
has been gained by observing ninths up to this point. Generally 
it will be found that all additions and«subtractions involving no 
reduction are known, as well as multiplications and divisions 
where + is used. All others must receive patient and vivid drill 
to fix them in the mind. It has struck me as remarkable that 
the children, in order to add or subtract, do not appear to make 
reductions to a common denominator as we older people do, 
but that they hold a visual impression of $+}, for instance, 
and do not consciously calculate it. Certainly after the subject 
has been well taught there is no more hesitancy in determining 
the result when the fractions have different denominators as }—> 
than when they have a common denominator as }—}. 

(Continued on page 231.) 
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No. 61 East Ninth Street, (near Broadway) New York. 





1870-1893. 
THE CENTRAL IDEA. 

HE SCHOOL JOURNAL, founded in 1870, was the 
first weekly paper devoted to education. In 1874 tt 
came under the direction of the present editor and the 
attempt was made to identify it with progress in educa- 

tion ; an attempt that has been followed persistently. The know- 
ledge and experience gained by spending twenty-five years in 
school-rooms of all kinds, institutes, and normal schools were 
brought to bear to diffuse a larger conception of the functions of 
the teacher. Making this the main object of publishing THE 
JOURNAL a recompense is found in witnessing the wonderful 
advancement all along the educational line that has set in. 

It was the fixed opinion of the best thinkers upon education as 
far back as 1840 that no advancement could be made without 
advancing the teacher; this led to the establishment of normal 
schools. The editor undertook the task of employing the pages 
of THE JOURNAL as a substitute for a normal school training, 
He saw there were numerous defects in the school system, 
especially those arising from its connection with political machin- 
ery, yet he believed the true mode of improving the schools was in 
enlarging the teacher's conception of the mighty task of Teaching. 

The results of nearly twenty years’ devotion to this one thing 
are full of encouragement ; reading circles, summer educationa| 
schools, schools of pedagogy, books on educational subjects are 
signs of a great educational renovation that has been going on; 
and very much of the great movement for progress can be traced 
to THE JOURNAL as an inspiring cause. THE JOURNAL has 
earnestly supported throughout its first struggle for recognition 
each in turn of the modern innovations that have helped to place 
educational practice on a true foundation of principle, relinquish- 
ing its most strenuous devotion only when the subject in ques- 
tion seemed fairly secure of introduction and some younger 
and equally worthy claimant in the line of educational progress 
demanded special championship. Normal training was thus 
urged when the general sentiment towards this question was one 
of indifference or opposition ; manual training when the majority 
laughed at it, etc.. So unabated was the urgent plea that the 
work of the school-room be lifted out of the treadmi!! routinism 
it had become, it seemed at times that the charge of being an 
educational “crank” might justly be laid at the editor’s doors; 
but there were those, especially inthe West, who in the depressed 
days of education insisted that the demand for progress should 
not cease. When the history of education in this country is writ- 
ten, then, Oh, helpful West, will be seen how much is due to 
you as an inspiring cause ! 

STANDING FOR HIGH IDEALS. 

It was found there were men and women scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land who desired to do a work in 
accordance with the highest ideals of Teaching. It became a 
practical end to search for these as subscribers; for all thesé 
years the publishers have made constant efforts to come into 
relation with those who were desirous of advancing the character 
of the teacher’s work, and to consolidate this desire into action 
THE JOURNAL, after a time, began to be looked upon as a paper 
sure to be found in the hands of men and women having /deas 
concerning education, it thus came into favor with advertisers ; 
they see it is read with great interest. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOUND NECESSARY. 

The primary intention was simply to publish a weekly paper 
devoted to educational advancement; but the request for more 
expanded statements led to the publication of a monthly paper 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and papers and several books relat- 
ing to teaching, and thus ‘* Parker’s Talks on Teaching,” “ The 
Quincy Methods,” “ Payne's Lectures,” and many others came 
out until a very important list has been published. The monthly 
INSTITUTE which, like THE JOURNAL, was the first departure 
in its own line, has attained, on account of its cheapness as com- 
pared with the weekly JOURNAL, a wide circulation—nearly 
50,000. Together these two papers are probably read by ome-ha 
of the teachers of the country, 400,000 in number. 

The publication of books and school-room helps being under- 
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taken, it was found needful to have larger quarters and in 1885 the 
entire building No. 25 Clinton Place was secured. This has been 
a grand rallying point for educators, but in a few years it proved 
too small and the idea of erecting a building was entertained. 
The premises No. 61 East 9th street were purchased a year ago 
and during last year a handsome building was erected and is 
now occupied by the firm. 
AN EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 

The new building will furnish a convenient place where the 
educational work that has arisen may be carried on. As 
these eighteen years have rolled along there have 
gathered around THE JOURNAL many devoted 
friends of education. Comprehending and ap- 
preciating the efforts for higher and nobler forms 
of education they have from distant points sent 
needed words of cheer; they have contributed 
suggestions founded on their own school-room 
experience. To these men and women, to all who 
have aided in any way the solution of the great 
problem of enlarging the practical conception of 
teaching, the most sincere and heartfelt thanks 
are rendered. Friends of Education, the work is 
but begun! Continue to think, to labor and to 
write ; continue to search for better ideas than we 
possess as yet concerning this noblest of all un- 
dertakinys for the good of humanity. 

A GREETING TO EDUCATORS. 

The publishers extend a cordial hand to all edu- 
cational laborers; the offices of THR JOURNAL 
will continue to be an educational exchange in 
which teachers from the East, West, North and 
South may meet fraternally and find enjoyment 
and aid in examining a large assortment of pub- 
lications and apparatus relating to the important 
work of education. On Saturday mornings 
“ Kellogg’s” has been a favorite point for teachers 
within easy reach of the metropolis; a broader 
hospitality is now extended because there is more 
room; come and subscribe, and buy; come, any- 
how—you are equally welcome in either case. 
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A CARYATIDE IN TERRA COTTA, 
(Front of 4th Story.) 
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———— THE NEW BUILDING 

is in many respect an ideal one for a 
publishing house. The location is in 
the centre of the publishing district 


TE | I] il | and within two blocks or less, of the 

> —_ eee | WM I| |—=— American Book Co., Effingham May- 

|! ra ORG aD ea ny | nard & Co., University Publishing 
| ch | iM li | ~ a * 

\ ae a, { Me | Co., John Wiley & Sons, Armstrong 

Oe : ‘y Ih & Co., ete. 

| CEB.» | 4 i = The Cooper Union, Bible House, 

2A yp 8] | and Stewart’s, Daniell’s, and Mc- 

( ee Creery’s well known dry goods stores 


are but a step away, and the Broad- 
way, 8th St., University Place, 4th and 
3rd Ave. horse cars and the elevated 
railroad at 9th St. and 3rd Ave., are 
fi] within easy access to it. 

The building is 26x 92 feet on the 
ground, is substantially built of stone, 
brick, and terra cotta, and is six stories 
high. The front of basement and 
first story is Indiana limestone of a 
light grey buff tone ; above this Perth 
Amboy mottled brick and terra cotta 
of a rich brown color is used. The 
front roof is covered with brown tiles, 
thus securing a harmony of colors. 
Each floor and stair case hall is well 
lighted. 

THE MAIN OFFICES 

are on the second floor reached by 
Stair case or electric elevator. The 
store occupies a large handsome room, 60 feet long, with an open 
fire-place of tasteful design nearly opposite the entrance door 
(see sketch). The walls are covered with well arranged shelves 
for the large stock of educational books and teachers’ helps, 
recitation and dialogue books, etc., constantly kept on hand. Sev- 
eral large tables are also full. 

On this floor also the large daily mail is opened, which, in busy 
times, often numbers a thousand letters a day; it is recorded, 
classified, and sent to the 5th floor for further attention. 














THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


After a number of years of hard labor the field 
began to widen; the editor joined with him in the 
work his eldest son, Edward Livingston Kellogg, 
who shouldered the business details and burdens. 
He has won a deserved name for untiring in- 
dustry and sterling integrity in this city and 
throughout the country. It is owing to his per- 
sistent efforts that the new building has grown 
from a vague idea to an accomplished fact. 

In 1880 the business increased. Prof. Jean 
Isidore Charlouis was invited to assist in the de- 
partment of general management. It proved a 
congenial field for him as he had been a most pop- 
ular teacher for many years. He has become well 
known to hundreds of our patrons for his ability in 
this difficult field. 

Another son, William Farnham Kellogg has 
lately been identified with the general business 
management of the firm. The rooms devoted to 
this department are in the rear, each with « fire- 
place. 

THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
has become a most important one. Each issue 
of THE JOURNAL and INSTITUTE reaches over 
60,000 separate subscribers and is read by nearly 
one half of all the teachers of the country. It is 
the progressive teacher of America who reads these 
papers. The publishers and large general adver- 
tisers have been quick to see the advantages of 
reaching the leading educators of the land, and 
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have patronized the advertising columns in a most liberal man- 
ner. It has been and is the unabated effort to give these pub- 
lications a circulation that would warrant asking for the best 
patronage. 

The “ Educational Field”’ is destined to be the favorite field 
with advertisers. The teacher is sure to be the enlightened per- 
son in the community; he is surrounded with minds that are 
curious concerning the new things of the world. THE JOURNAL 
and INSTITUTE reach the Educational Field. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 

Growing out of the efforts of THE JOURNAL to induce teachers 
to look on teaching as a work demanding a regular and thought- 
ful preparation, came constant requests for teachers with new 
ideas. This led to the establishment of a department to meet the 
demands. In 1889 Herbert Steele Kellogg, another son, took 
charge of this branch of the business, and it has prospered in his 
hands, It is not so much proposed by him to furnish teachers of 
all sorts, as it is those who may lay a good claim to have a thorough 
professional preparation. In the rear of the second floor the “ N 
Y. Educational Bureau” is located. In its files it is intended 


that the circulars of every private school shall be found. 
THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
Are on the third floor of the building in front (see sketch). They 


consist of a reception room with fire-place and library, and three 
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The center taking in the oriel 
Kellogg. The staff of 
Miss Ellen E. 


private offices for the editors. 
window is occupied by Mr. Amos M. 
assistant editors has been enlarged this year. 
Kenyon, so well and favorably known as a contributor during the 
past five years has become associate editor and has especial 


charge of the school-room department. Mr. Ossian Lang, also 
well-known as a contributor during the past years is also an as- 
sistant. The little lobby and gate shown in sketch are provided 
to secure quiet and freedom from needless interruption. The 
rear of this fioor is used as a depository for bvoks. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
is on the 5th floor, lighted on all sides. Here the mail is divided 





TERRA COTTA OVER WINDOWS (4th floor). 


and placed in the hands of clerks who enter the subscriptions, 
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send off the books and papers ordered each day, write wrappers, 
and attend to the vast amount of detail work required, Six type- 





TERRA COITA HEAD IN CORNICE OF ORIEL WINDOW, 


writers write out the answers to letters dictated to them by the 
manager and his assistants. A new feature here is the room 
devoted to the filing of letters. It contains 650 large pigeon 
holes labeled from A to Z, and any required letter may be found 
ina moment. Mr. N. O. Wilhelm, a well-known Pennsylvania 
teacher, has had charge of this important department for sev- 
eral years. 
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THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

on the 6th floor occupies the front half and is lighted by a 
large skylight. Here the type for all the papers and some of the 
books is set up, corrected and “‘ made up” in iron frames, and 
sent away to the press rooms in another part of the city. Two 
presses and a cutting machine run by an electric motor provide 
the numerous blanks, circulars, etc., used in the business. The 
rest of the floor is filled with cases of books, and large orders for 
books are packed on this floor. 

THE STOCK OF TEACHERS’ BOOKS AND HELPS, 

In 1886 was issued the first descriptive catalogue of books for 
teachers, carefully classified. Each year this was added to as 
new books came out, and to this time 150,000 have been distri- 
buted. A new catalogue is about ready of all current books 
and helps for teachers published, described and classified under 
the following general departments : 

Methods of Teaching. 

Principles of Education, 

Teachers’ Aids. 

Books for School Recreation (Dialogue and Recttation Books, 
etc.) 

Light School Apparatus. 
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In nearly all: cases a special discount is made to 
teachers. -All are. kept. instock to fill orders same day 
as received. Thus, instead of sending to several firms, 
everything published for teachers may be found here. 
Expert advice on the selection of books for teachers’ 
libraries, reading circles, etc., will be given. 

A LIsT OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 
will show the high character of our work, embracing as 
it does a very large proportion of the standard teachers’ 
professional books published. A descriptive catalogue 
with prices sent free on application. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, weekly. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, PRIMARY ED., monthly. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, monthly. 
OuR TIMEs, monthly. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 
Fitch’s Improvement in Teaching. 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 
Payne’s Lectures on Education. 
Reinhart’s Principles of Education. 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 

BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 
Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 
Allen's Temperament in Education. 
Rooper’s Apperception. 
Welch's Talks on Psychology. 
Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, 
Currie’s Early & Infant Education, 
Fitch's Art of Questioning. 
Fitch's Art of Securing Attention. 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Parker's Practical Teacher. 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 
Quick’s How to Train the Memory. 
Yonge’s Practical Work in School. 

METHODS OF TEACHING, 
Augsburg’s Easy Things to Draw. 
Augsburg’s Drawings for Geography Class. 
Calkins’ Teaching Phonics. 
Dewey's How to Teach Manners. 
Fitch’s Improvement in Teaching. 
Gardinier’s Standard Physiology. 
Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 
Hughes’ How to Keep Order. 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. 
Kellogg’s Writing Compositions. 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 
Seeley’s Grube Idea in Primary Arithmetic. 
Seeley’s Grube'’s Method of Arithmetic. 
Shaw & Donnell’s School Devices. 
Sidgwick’s Stimulus in School. 
Smith's Rapid Practice Arithmetic Cards, 
Woodhull’s Easy Experiments. 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION, GREAT EDUCATORS, ETC. 
Autobiography of Froebel 
Browning's Educational Theories. 
Kellogg’s Geography by Map Drawing. 
Kellogg’s Life of Pestalozzi. 
Lang’s Basedow. 
Lang’s Comenius. 
Quick’s Educational Reformers. 
Reinhart’s History of Education. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, OBJECT LESSONS, ETC. 

Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training. 
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MR. E. L. KELLOGG’S PRIVATE OFFICE. 


Currie’s Early & Infant Education. 
Gladstone's Object Teaching. 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. 
Kilburn's Elementary Teaching. 
Parker's Talks on Teaching. 
Parker’s Practical Teacher. 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 
Perez’s First 3 Years of Childhood. 
Seeley’s Grube Method of Arithmetic. 
Seeley’s Grube Idea in Primary Arithmetic. 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 

Froebel’s Autobiography, etc. 
Hoffman's Kindergarten Gifts. 

MORAL EDUCATION, 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 

Hughes’ How to Keep Order. 
Kellogg's School Management. 
Seeley’s Grube’s Teaching Arithmetic. 
Sidgwick’s Stimulus in School. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Groff’s School Hygiene. 

INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATION, 
Butler’s Argument for Manual Training. 
Love’s Industrial Education. 
Upham’s 50 Lessons in Wood-working. 
SCHOOL LAW. 
Pooler’s New York School Laws. 
QUESTION BOOKS, 
Analytical Question Series. Geography. 
Analytical Question Series. United States History. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 
THE CHICAGO OFFICE, 

The business that came from the West made it necessary to 
open an office in Chicago. This is located at 262 Wabash Ave.., 
under the skilful management of Mr. A. Flanagan, who has built 
up a wide reputation for promptness and fair dealing in the 
West. All our own publications are in stock there and orders 
are filled at once. Subscriptions should, however, be sent direct 
to the New York office. 

GENERAL THANKS, 

As will be noted, the design of the new building is one that 
is uncommonly beautiful, and has attracted much attention. 
Very little ornamentation is used, but that little is most carefully 
designed. Our special thanks are due to the architect, Mr. Wil- 
son Eyre, Jr.,of 927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, for his careful, 
thorough and most artistic work. Though a young man he 
stands at the head of his profession. Our thanks are also ten- 
dered to the following contractors for their special endeavors to 
make the building a practical and artistic success :— 

Mr. Hugh Getty, New York—general contractor 

Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Co., N. Y.—Terra Cotta and Brick. 

Boynton-Furnace Co.—-Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 

A. B. See Mf'g. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Electric Elevator. 

Riverside Iron Works, Paterson, N. J., Iron Work. 

Clarence Newman, 720 E. 11th St., Iron Gas Fixtures. 

Yale Lock Co., New York and Chicago, Hardware. 

MeLeod, Ward & Co., New York—Electric Wiring. 

Electric Clock Co., Waynesboro, Pa.—Program Clock. 
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Group No. 1, in the second grade has reached the number 
twenty and will begin the study of ens, This teaching has for 
its object the knowledge of tens as units of another denomina- 
tion and the notation and numeration of numbers to one-hundred. 
Present the subject objectively. Bundles, or rows, of ten ones 
each, bound together for convenient handling serve as objects. 
Begin with the reduction of tens to units. 2 tens = 20, 5 tens = 
50, 3 tens = 30, 7 tens = 70, 80 = 8 tens, 909 = g tens, 40 = 4 
tens, etc. Teach the notation in connection with this reduction. 
The facts that follow correspond with those taken between 1 and 
10, namely : 

20410, 30—I0, 30—20, 30+ 10, 40—I0, 40—30, 20 + 20, 40—20, 
40-20, 2x20, }of 40, 40+10, 50—10, 50—40, 30+ 20, 50—20, 
50—30, 50+10, 60-—10, 60—50, 40+20, 60-20, 60--40, 60—20, 
3x 20, $ of 60, 30+30, 60-—30, 60+ 30, 230, 3 Of 60, 60+10, 
70—10, 70—60, 50+20, 70—20, 70—50, 40+ 30, 70—30, 70—40, 
70+10, 80—10, 80—70, 60+ 20, 80—20, 80—60, 8020, 420, 
1 of 80, 50+30, 80—30, 80—50, 40+40, 80—40, 80—40, 240. 
4 of 80, 80+10, go—10, go—80, 70+20, 90—20, 90—70, 60+ 30 
go—30, 90 60, go+30, 3x 30, $ of 90, 50-40, 90—40, 90—50 
g0+10, 100—10, 100—90, 80420, 100—20, 100—80, 100—20, 
5x20, $ of 100, 70+30, 100—30, 100—70, 60440, 100—40, 
100—60, 50+50, I00—50, I100—50, 2X50, 100—50, 

Complete the subject by teaching the additions and subtrac- 
tions of tens and ones as, 20+8=28, 50+3=53, 77—7=70, 


95—5=90, 89--9=80, 65—6o=5. 


¥ 


A Temperance Lesson. 


By E. E. K. 


Six of Miss Blank’s boys were late at one o'clock. There 
they stood at the side of the room, hat in hand, some of them 
downcast and sheepish with the consciousness of a double fault, 
others betraying lively recollections of the prime sport that had 
detained them around the corner after the ringing of the bell. 
Several classmates, who seemed to know the cause of the excite- 
ment, though they had been too prudent and dutiful to allow it 
to bring them into disgrace at school, looked sympathy into those 
dancing eyes that expressed lingering relish of the fun, while 
two or three more thoughtful boys, equally in the secret, ap- 
peared unusually serious. Miss Blank was in the secret, too, 
and her face was most serious of all, as she searched her scrap- 
book for something the boys felt sure would prove to have a 
bearing on the case awaiting trail. Having found the selection 
she wanted, she glanced rapidly over her class and marked the 
roll for the afternoon. Then she was ready for business. As 
she sat back in her chair the pupils unconsciously did the same 
and gave intense attention to what followed. 

Scanning the faces of the tardy, she passed by the shame- 
faced ones, willing to spare them, and addressed a merry lad 
who could not, even under the influence of her solemn eyes, 
quite banish the spirit of fun that had led him and his mates 
astray. 

‘Tony, look at the boys who are with you. Were they all 
detained by the same cause that made you late?” 

“ Yes,ma’am. Miss Blank——” 

“Wait a minute, Tony. You are eager to tell me all about it, 
I know, but wait. You look as if it was something very pleas- 
ant you had to tell—something for me to laugh at, or be glad 
about; I wonder if I couldn’t guess what it was that all you 
boys waited to see and enjoyed so much that you could not hear 
the school bell. Let me see! It was a man in splendid health 
showing how quickly he could climb a telegraph pole.” 

A giggle from a boy in his seat and a laughing “ No, ma’am,” 
from Tony. 

“ Well, I guessed that first because perfect health is the glad- 
dest thing I can think of. Then it was a man who waved in 
the air a receipt and told everybody that he had paid the last 
dollar he owed——” 

“No, ma’am,” more seriously, for laughing Tony was begin- 
ning to catch the purport of this examination and the heads of 
all his five companions were hanging. 

“I guessed that because, when once you know the misery of 
being in debt, it is such a happy feeling to know that at last you 
owe no man acent. Let metry again. It was a man carrying 
home Christmas presents to his wife and children; and he rode 
with the driver, in a coal cart that was taking fuel to warm his 
little ones’ home.” 

“No, ma’am.,” 

“Then it was aman who carried a poor cripple across the 
muddy street, and you thought, what a grand sight it is, since 
there must be suffering in the world, that there are strong, kind- 
hearted, steady-nerved people too, to help the unfortunate bear 
their misery.” 

“No, ma’am.” Six heads were hanging now. 
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“ Was it a little girl, who slept in a doorway and dreamed that 
her father had fallen downstairs and killed himself, and who 
awoke to see him standing before her, waiting to take her 
home?” 

“ No, ma'am.” 

“Well, I have used up all the glad things I can think of. 
What was it?” 

“It was a drunken man.” 

A solemn silence reigned for a moment, during which the 
children had time to feel the full force of the contrast between 
good and evil. Then Miss Blank said, in a subdued tone, “ Tell 
me more about it.” 

“ He couldn't walk straight, and the boys pegged mud at him, 
and he got mad and threw his hat at them, and a feller got the 
hat and filled it with mud and gave it back to him, and he threw 
it down, and another feller picked it up and put it~on his head, 
and the mud ran down his neck and he tried to chase the teller, 
and fell into a mud hole, and one arm was under him, so that 
he couldn’t move it, and he waved the other arm at the boys and 
said, ‘, Come on, the whole gang o’ yez,’ and a feller went up and 
took hold of his hand and said, ‘ How d’ye do?’” 

** But those were very /ittle boys who did thoughtless things,” 
said Miss Blank, “ boys who have never thought what a dreadful 
thing it is for a man to take a poison that makes him so sick in 
body that he cannot walk and so sick in mind that he cannot 
think! z##/e boys who are too young to think of the starving, 
shivering children and the unhappy wife of a man who piv 
his wages for poisonous liquors! There were no boys eleven 
and twelve years of age among those who enjoyed tormenting 
that miserable man !”" 

No answer. 

“ Were there, Tony?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Some of us.” 

“Then my boys need that I should tell them something. 
Take your seats, you late boys, and I will tell you all together.’ 

“Know, my dear boys, that there are terrible passions that 
beset people’s lives and that one of these passions is the love of 
strong drink. These dreadful enemies that seem to come from 
somewhere within us destroy more lives than plagues and famines 
and accidents and wars all put together. They steal on us una- 
wares, unless we are very watchful. We first know of them 
through a strong temptation to do wrong. If we are wise and 
determined enough to resist this temptation, and to keep resisting 
it, we escape the enemy and our happiness and our honor are 
saved. But if, in some weak moment, we yield to him, he gains 
a strong hold on us, and he strengthens this hold every time we 
— The poor man at whom you laughed this noon did not 

now his enemy until it was too late to resist him. It is hardly 
likely now that he wilkever escape from him. He will probably 
go on and on, through deeper and deeper disgrace and misery, 
until he dies a drunkard’s horrible death and leaves his wretched 
family free from his hateful presence, but full of heartbreakin 
memories. And, whenever he is sober enough to think, he will 
vainly wish that he had resisted the deg¢nnings of evil and vainly 
pray for release from the awful passion that consumes him.” 

Miss Blank had clasped her hands upon her desk and leaned 
forward toward her boys while issuing this solemn warning. 
After a pause she continued : 

“ A few days ago you learned how many gallons make a bar- 
rel, but there is more in a barrel of whiskey than gallons can 
ever measure. I havea selection here which tells some of the 
things it contains. You may copy the lines into your scrap- 
books as I write them on the board.” 


(Selected.) 
WHAT A BARREL OF WHISKEY CONTAINS : 


A barrel of headaches, of heartaches, of woes ; 
A barrel of curses, a barrel of blows, 
A barrel of tears from a world-weary wife, 
A barrel of sorrows, a barrel of strife ; 
A barrel of all unavailing regret ; 
A barrel of cares and a barrel of debt ; 
A barrel of hunger, of poison, of pain ; 
A barrel of hopes ever blasted and vain ; 
A barrel of falsehood, a barrel of cries, 
That fall from the maniac’s lips ere he dies ; 
A barrel of poverty, ruin, and blight. 
A barrel of terrors that grow with the night ; 
A harrel of crime, and a barrel of groans ; 
« A barrel of orphans’ most pitiful moans : 
A barrel of serpents that hiss as they pass, 
From the head of the liquor that glows in the glass. 


» 


A sound mind in a sound body is a short but full description of 
a happy state in this world : he that has the two, has little more 
to wish for ; and he that wants either of them, will be but little 
the better for anything else. [To attain this happy condition is 
the true object of education.) —LOCKE. 





School Incentives. I. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT—How ATTAINED. 
By Supt. E, L. COWDRICK, Wamego, Kansas. 


Our pupils, especially in the upper grades, should be thrown 
for the most part on their own responsibility, and even in the 
lower grades the degree to which the pupils may be taught self- 
government would be a revelation to many teachers. Among 
the older ones much may be done by assuming right motives and 
conduct to be the rule, anything else to be something unusual. 
A teacher often has good order because he expects it; and the 
reverse is likewise true. 

With larger pupils a system of self-grading may be used to 
secure an orderly school; if judiciously managed it will be of 
vast importance in securing good lessons as well. I have used 
this plan, or something like it, for three years : 


PUPIL’S PRIVATE REPORT 
TO PRINCIPAL, 
For week ending November 18, 1802. 


























| mw. | T. | w. | T. | F. 
100 100 | 100 | ®100 100 

Deportment Se 96 | 94 | 98 97 
97 98 | 100 | 96 98 
Geometry 96 go 97 | 98 95 
—  Fgo0 | 97 | 90 | g2 | 98 






































Latin | 98 go | 8 94 go 

| 100 | 98 —§ 99 | 95 | 96 
Literature | 99 98 | 95 96 go 

| 96 | 94 | 98 | 99 | 99 
Astronomy | 95 96 | 94 g2 96 























THOMAS JONES, 





Pupit’s Name. 


On Monday morning, each pupil receives a card like the one 
above. Friday evening these are handed in, filled out by the 
pupils. They understand that what the principal wants is an 
honest expression of opinion as to his own proficiency. The 
upper space in each branch is meant for preparation of lesson; 
in the deportment space, it is meant for zw/ention. For instance, 
a pupil may have put honest effort on the preparation of a lesson, 
but failed to master it completely. Here preparation would be 
96 to 100,—while recitation would be lower,—perhaps 80 to go. 
Here is one filled out to illustrate; 

Now, some will say that pupils will not give an honest grading. 
Yes, they will, if the teacher shows that he expects zt, —and, too, 
if the pupil understands that the teacher keeps his own record, 
and will not change it because he has marked himself higher in 
that record. 

This may also be used as an attendance record, thus relieving 
the teacher of the work of marking the register every day. A 
blank will indicate non-attendance. A dot in the lower right 
hand corner will indicate tardiness in the forenoon of any day, 
while one in the upper left hand ccrner will show the same of 
the afternoon. These dots may be placed in the deportment 
space, as shown above. 

Pupils will often have a poor lesson, and generally think it 
amounts to but little; but it assumes quite a different aspect to 
them when they must mark it against themselves; and it is just 
as true in the preparation of lessons, and in their deportment as 
well. Then the knowledge that the report must be handed in for 
inspection at the end of every week, is quite an incentive to good 
behavior and good lessons. It is a much better plan than having 
them keep their records in blank books, for they know that the 
books will seldom be examined, and they become careless and 
often fail to keep a record at all. This is one of the best aids to 
self-government I have ever tried, and it cannot fail if rightly 
used, 
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The School Lunch. 


SUGGESTIONS TO BE MADE TO PUPILS. 
By the Author of “Preston Papers.” 


The subject of lunches is deserving of careful thought not only 
as to materials used, but as regards preparation and accessories. 
Good digestion is prone to “wait on appetite, and health on 
both.” The ordinary lunch basket, pail, box, napkin, or paper, 
with its contents, too often trightens appetite away; and the 
manner of disposing of the contents begets bad table manners. 

Oblong boxes of tin, about the size and shape of an ordinary 
shoe box, are the best in which to pack the lunch ; if these cannot be 
had pasteboard boxes are next best, but must not be used many 
days, as they will absorb odors from each day’s food. Baskets 
while convenient to carry are difficult to pack and allow the food 
to become dry and unpalatable. Tin pails are not convenient for 
packing. Napkins and paper are inconvenient to carry. What- 
ever is used should be spotlessly clean ; if tin it should be scalded 
in boiling water, daily. 

The food should be prepared with some reference to /ooés, also ; 
it should be put neatly in the box. Bread should be cut thin, and 
spread evenly and thinly with butter, and “doubled” in sizes 
convenient for handling without knife or plate. “Slabs” of bread 
and butter, “chunks” of meat, cheese, or pie, should be left at 
home. The meat should be daintily sliced, then placed between 
thin layers of bread or by itself in a white napkin orclean white 
tea paper. So of pickles, and of cheese—though these condi- 
ments should be sparingly used. Jellies, and other solid sauces, 
baked pears and apples, custards, and Saratoga potatoes, may be 
put in small cups and neatly tied over the top with white 
paper. Boiled eggs, if hard, should be divested of shells, then 
treated like meat; if soft, a cup and spoon must be provided, 
unless the English style of eating eggs from the shell has been 
learned, which requires only a very small spoon. ; 

Tea, coffee, milk, chocolate, or cocoa may be seasoned and put in 
a small bottle tightly corked. Beef tea, home made, is nutritious 
and palatable; so of barley coffee, and crust coffee ; and any of 
these may be heated, in a cup kept in the desk for that purpose, 
by the school fire. So of the numerous canned soups which are 
now sold. Something warm with a cold, dry lunch, is a wonder- 
ful help in the afternoon’s school-work. : 

Sandwiches are toothsome only when daintily fashioned, and 
cut to the proper size, narrow strips about three inches long ; they 
may be of bread and butter or crackers for the outside (Graham 
crackers preferred) with a filling of meat, sliced thin or minced ; 
eggs, sliced, chopped, or scrambled ; jelly, jam, marmalade or 
any sauce that is not too juicy; fruit sandwiches are very pala- 
table. Cookies with fruit between make a delicious combination, 

Fruit should be a staple in the preparation of a lunch; fresh 
when possible. Celery in its season, water cresses, nasturtium 
stems, and grape-leaf stems are good with a plain bread and but- 
ter lunch or one of bread and meat. 

A napkin and small drinking glass should accompany each 
lunch ; the latter may be kept in the desk. They are absolutely 
necessary. The lunch should be an object lesson in refinement, 


> 
Breathe, Breathe, Breathe ! 


The secret of health, say some of the cranks, is ‘aking large 
breaths. At least, we know that the more the fire is fed with 
oxygen the brighter it will burn. On our way to work, this 
glorious winter morning, we saw a puny child, warmly dressed 
but shivering, with hands in muff, chin down, shoulders drawn 
together and pincned face expressing dread of the cold, while 
across the street were children less carefully protected by clothing, 
but with dancing eyes, rosy cheeks, and lusty voices, making the 
most of that fleeting delight, the snow! We wanted to say to 
the unhappy one, “‘Stiffen the sinews! Summon up the blood ! 
Meet the cold fiend in defiance! Drink in this splendid air! 
Hurry the waste of your own clogged system to the lung furnace! 
Quicken the rush of the fluid of life through your chilled veins! 
Blow the bellows that shall create a demand for fuel! Sense 
Health, and Hunger, for, perhaps, the first time in your life! 
Straighten the spine, throw back the shoulders, fling the arms 
outward, lift the cramped vital organs, toss your young head aloft 
and know the joy of living! Breathe, breathe, breathe !” 

Was our picture of what oxygen and resistance would do for 
the child too roseate? Is it probable that the claims of some 
dread disease were already too peremptory for so simple a cure? 
What is disease ? and how much of it might “ the fire within us” 
burn away if we would but keep it flaming ? 


yo 


“T have selected EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS as a text- 
book for my Training class, and the interest in them is spread- 
ing among teachers. E. H. Davis, Supt. 

Chelsea, Mass. 
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Lessons on the Months. 


By JENNIE YOUNG. 


MARCH. 


After whom was March named ? Mars. Who was Mars? Spell 
March. What stands for March ? How many days are there in 
this month ? 

What kind of a month is March ? 
the length of the days and nights ? 
the equinox, position of the sun, etc.) 

How do the trees look now? Are they dead? How can you 
tell? Where are the leaves? They are wrapped up in the little 
leaf buds. (Describe.) Where are the caterpillars ? Where are 
the coccons and chrysalids? Where are the birds? Have any 
come back yet? Let us watch for them. Are the days growing 
warmer or colder ? 

What will happen on the 4th of March? The new president 
will be inaugurated. (Explain.) How often is a president inau- 
gurated? Who is to be inaugurated this March? Where does the 
inauguration take place? 

Describe and let the children bring pictures illustrating the 
event. Newspaper cuts or anything to make the occurrence 
graphic. These pictures may be pasted in albums or preserved 
in any other way. For observation work have twigs and branches 
of trees and shrubs. Put them in water and let the children no- 
tice how the buds unfold from day to day. In this way the sub- 
ject can be so well prepared, that, as outside vegetation advances, 
the children will be interested to observe for themselves. If the 
teacher can secure flower buds of the lilac and keep them cov- 
ered with a dampened cloth and supply steady heat, she ma 
have the pleasure of developing miniature lilac blossoms as well 
as leaves from the little brown buds. 

The following may be written upon the blackboard for sight 
reading : 


What can you tell me about 
(Call attention to the facts of 


MARCH, 

‘March, why do you blow so hard?” asked gentle May. 

March came rushing in like a lion, but, when he heard May’s 
sweet voice, he stopped to answer. ‘ Oh,” said he, “I have to 
bluster and blow and make a great noise to wake up the flowers.” 

“Where are the flowers ?” asked little May, “ I do not see any 
flowers. The ground is all bare and even the grass is not 
green.” 

“‘ The flowers are asleep,” said March. ‘‘ Some are safe under 
ground, some are safe in the little seeds, and some are wrapped 
up safe in the flower buds and swing in their little brown cradle 
all day long on the branches of the trees. They are all sound 
asleep and when my winds whistle shrill, they are telling the 
flowers it is time to wake, for spring, dear spring, has come. 


rm 
A Study of Air. 


Miss MARY A. SPEAR, Quincy, Mass. 


Take along breath. What did you breathe in? What is all 
around us? Can you see air? Fan yourself. Can you feel air? 
Move your hands quickly to and fro. Can you feel air when you 
are doing this? Do you feel air passing through your nose while 
you breathe? Do you feel air when it is still or when it is moving ? 
Did you ever feel a breeze or light wind? Did you ever hear 
one? You do not see air, but you can feel it and hear it when it 
is inmotion. Try to feel and to hear it when it is quiet. 

Here is a goblet. Do you say itis empty? No, it is filled with 
air. Tell or show some other places in this room where there is 
air. Look at the cells of a sponge; look amongst the waste 

apers in a scrap-basket ; look at this thimble, is there any air in 
it? Find some place where there is no air. Dora says there is 
no air in the goblet now, because she has filled it with water 
She thinks water has crowded out the air. Is she right ? 

Pour the water from the goblet and wipe the glass till it is dry; 
then turn it upside down. Is there anything in itnow ? Do you 
think there is as much air in it now as when it was turned up- 
ward ? Paul says he can turn a goblet so as to pour out water, 
but air cannot be poured out in the same way. 

Here is a deep pan nearly filled with water ; the water is deeper 
than the cup of the goblet. I place the dry, inverted cup on the 
surface and press it downwards tye | and steadily it goes 
down till ,we hear it touch the bottom of the pan. Is it filled 
with water? No, because close down to the bottom we see a 
dark band which shows us the height of water. Why did it not 
rise higher? “ Because air is in the cup above ii,” says Maud. 
Why does the air not go out, as when Dora filled the goblet ? " 
cannot get out; water is below and glass above it.” ‘“ When 
Dora poured a stream of water into the glass, it pushed out the 
air as fast as the water went in.” 

_ Rufus thinks we may be mistaken about the goblet in the pan ; 
it may be filled with water but we do not see it. Edna thinks so, 
too, I take it out of the water, wipe it clean and dry, then fasten 
a strip of very thin paper to the bottom of the cup. The length 
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of the paper equals the depth of the cup. A button is fastened 
by a thread to one end of the paper. Why is it put there? To 
give a little weight to the paper so it will not float. Placing the 
inverted goblet in water and pressing down firmly, it touches the 
bottom of the pan. Now Rufus may lift it out carefully 'to see 
whether all the paper is wet. ‘No, it is wet only a little way 
from the bottom, so I know the water did not reach far up into 
the cup.” Wh t could have been above the water? Air was 
there. Water crowded the air into a smaller space, but did not 
go through it, and the paper that was in the air was not wet. 














\ 


Alan wants to know whether the air might not be out of the 
goblet, and thus leave nothing between the water and the place 
where the paper was fastened to the cup. Can there be nothin 
in any place, Alan? Did you ever blow soap bubbles? What is 
inside a bubble? What is way breath ? You say you breathe in 
air, and so you must breathe out air; it is air that filis the bub- 
bles. Look as I tip the goblet a little, keeping its rim below the 
water. What do you see coming up? What is inside these bub- 
bles? Where does the air inside them come from? If I let it out 
of the goblet, it must be some which was above the water. Now 
lift the — out and look at the paper inside. More of it is wet 
than before; that shows us the water went higher in the cup than 
before ; yet part of the paper is dry and there was some air above 
the water. Water and air are not in the same place. 

More than three hundred years ago, a man found out just what 
you have been learning to-day. He thought a vessel, shaped like 
the cup of this goblet or like a bell, could be made large enough 
to hold a man; then aboat could carry it out to sea till it came to 
deep waters where it was to be dropped overboard, and he would 
go down to the bottom of the sea. He would have a seat near 
the top of the bell, and a strong glass window there so he might 
look out into the water far below the bottom of the boat. He 
told his plan to another, and the two men had a great bell made 
of iron; it was made large enough to hold them and heavy 
enough to sink in water when it was thrown overboard. When it 
was finished, Emperor Charles V. and thousands of people gath- 
ered at Toledo in Spain to see these men who went down under 
water and came up again without being wet. Since that time 
better diving-bells have been made. They are used a great deal ; 
people can go down in them to take things of value from wrecked 
and sunken vessels. Diving-bells are used when building walls 
under water, or when laying a strong foundation for a w or 

ier. 
‘ Ira thinks pure air in a diving-bell will not last long, and if a 
man cannot have good air to breathe he could not live long under 
the water. Diving-bells have tubes reaching from them to the 
boat so that fresh air can be sent down to the man in the bell. 


rm 
The Magic Lantern in Education. 


The old atmosphere of wonder which hung over the first 
achievements of science was so full of superstition that the practi- 
cal experimenter in physics was regarded as more or less of a 
magician ; but all the wonders of the Black Art gradually gave 
way to what we may call the White Art of projection with oil, 
lime, and electric light. Magic has no longer a claim on the lan- 
tern, which has gradually grown to be a scientific instrument and 
the servant of the teacher. 

Disusing the term “magic” some writers have called it the 
“ optical ” lantern, but since the eye does not look through it the 
choice of the adjective seems to be inaccurate. The lantern 
really belongs to the class of the camera. It is not merely a pas- 
sive instrument through which the worker looks, but it is in itself 
an active partner and helper when associated with an intelligent 
teacher. The lantern is not only a scientific instrument, but a 
scientific worker, and although a silent partner, there is no more 
suggestive assistant in the school and the lecture room. 

The suggestive power of the lantern is well shown in the new 
light which it throws on familiar objects. The falling of sand in 
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the hour-glass is so well known that we pass it by without turn- 
ing the head but a new fact was discovered when this was magni- 
fied on the screen. Every minute blow of the falling grains of 
sand altered the shape of the growing heap of sand at the bottom 
and the concussion of the falling grain was seen propagating it- 
self in a kind of wave motion from the top to the bottom of the 
cone of sand. This effect scarcely noticeable in the glass before 
the eye, when magnified on the screen, became an interesting 
study of the laws of the distribution of force. 

As yet teaching through the eye is but in its infancy. It is the 
key to the future education. The time will surely come when 
teaching such a topic as geography without showing photographs 
of the localities described will be an absurdity ; the teaching,of his- 
tory without a view of historic buildings and scenes is now ob- 
solete in our best schools. 

But what kind of a lantern is the best ? The teacher does not 
need the showman’s outfit. Such an outfit may not come amiss 
for festivals and entertainments of a school can afford the ex- 
pense, but for the average school, am educational lantern can be 
used that can be fitted with all the accessaries for scientific teach- 
ing as well as for the work of projecting pictures. It may not be 
generally known that a well furnished educational lantern will 
supply in some measure ¢he place of an expensive outfit of scien- 
tific instruments. Ample illustrations of the study of electricity, 
light, sound and heat can be made with such a lantern. 

If the teacher wishes to use oil as well as lime light in average 
school work a word may be said about the two kinds of oil lights 
—the flat wick and the argand. The flat wicks always have an 
uneven illumination, some bands of greater or less light or shade 
must occur on the screen. The only perfectly even illumination 
is from the argand style of lamp—but as to the ordinary argand 
any student’s lamp is as good. There is, however, a patent lamp 
combining the depth of flame of the flat wick and the unbroken 
surface of the argand. It is furnished with the educational lan- 
tern. In purchasing such a lantern go to a store where all edu- 
cational instruments are for sale. 


CHILD 
AND Fe 


SINOWEF LAKES 


By GRACE E, YorK. 
(The following can be made daintily suggestive with a little pains. The 

*snowflakes” should be dressed in white. They should also be festooned 
all over with half-inch strips of white cotton cloth, raveled on both edges al- 
most to the center. Great quantities of this material will be needed and its 
preparation may occupy the children both at home and as ‘‘ busy work” in 
school. The festooning should be continued out to the hands, and ends of 
the fringe should dangle from the finger tips. High caps made of bonnet 
wire and festooned with the fringe should crown the heads. The hair 
should be concealed under white skull-caps and the eye-brows powdered 
white. While the ‘‘ snowflakes” are reciting, they should wave their out- 
stretched arms very gently up and down, to give the effect of falling snow. 
They should stand in a row, diagonally facing the audience, the smallest at 
the front of the stage. From three to six ‘‘snowflakes” should take part. 
They should recite and sing in concert, with great clearness and 7” exceed- 
ingly soft voices.) 
Child. — 

Pretty white flakes of falling snow, 

Whence do you come, and whither go? 
Snow/flakes.— 

From our cloudland home we have come to-day, 
Child.— 

Pretty white flakes, you have run away. 
Snowflakes.— 

That is true, little girl—beyond a doubt 

The cloud door opened and we slipped out. 

Then, lest the sun should carry us back, 

Swiftly we ran o’er the wonderful track 

That bed from the sky straight down to earth, 

Where a long time ago we had our birth, 
Child.— 

Were you born on the earth, little flakes of snow ? 

You have no wings to fly—then how could you go. 

"Way up to the clouds that seem so far, 

And come back again—each a pretty white star ? 
Snow flakes.— 

A part of the sea’s blue waves were we, 

Rolling about so wild and free, 
Till the sun bent down and dipped us up, 





And carried us off in his shining cup, 
Then each drop floated now low, now high, 
Till together we made a cloud in the sky. 


And larger and stronger we grew till to-day 
We found the door open and ran away. 
Swiftly we came from the sky’s blue dome, 
Till we passed Jack Frost in his frozen home. 
And he touched the mist as it hurried by, 

Till it seemed white stars from an icy sky. 


Now, here we are back on the earth once more, 

A pretty white quilt to cover it o’er, 

And to keep it warm till the winds of spring, 

Shall once more the grass and the blossoms bring. 


SONG. 


Tune: “ Lightly Row.” 
Flutt’ring down! Flutt’ring down, 
On the branches bare and brown, 
Over all, over all, 

See the snowflakes fall. 

Light as feathers in the air, 
Dancing, dancing, here and there ; 
Winter’s bees, winter's bees, 
Swarm upon the trees. 


Stars of snow! Stars of snow! 
Dropping to the earth below, 
From the sky, from the sky, 
See the snow-stars fly. 


a 
Who Made It? 


Wait a moment, little maid, 
Dancing in your satin dress. 

Can you tell me how ’twas made ? 
Ah! I see you cannot guess. 


Dancing, dancing, etc. 


It was made by crawling worms, 
Simple creatures, dull and slow ; 
Should you see them you would think 

They could only eat and grow. 


Not from place to place they rove, 
Tasting fruit and flower and weed ; 
On the mulberry tree they live, 
On its shining leaves they feed. 


Day and night they feed and grow, 
Resting not ti they begin 

From their hoard of dainty food 
Finest silken thread to spin. 


Round and round the thread they wind, 
Spinning, winding, night and day ; 
Never resting from their work 
Till their lives are spun away. 


When this patient task is done, 
All their silken store they leave, 

Which the artful, whirling loom 
Into fairest webs shall weave. 


Then, my little dancing maid, 
Stop a moment’s thought to take 
For the gentile worms that thus 
Lived and toiled your dress to make.—Seectea. 


¥ 
Naughty Patty. 


Little Patty Popgun 
Never'd stay in bed; 
Mother’d hear her footies 

Pit pat overhead. 


Last night naughty Patty 
Caught her little toes. 
Down she fell andO! O! 

Bumped her little nose. 


Up they came and found her 
Crying on the floor, 

And to-day her head aches 
And her nose is sore. 


Were I Patty Popgun, 
I would stay in bed ; 
I would do precisely 
What my mother said. 
—Selecte d 
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Little Nut People, 


Old Mistress Chestnut once lived in a burr, 
Padded and lined with the softest of fur. 

Jack Frost split it wide with his keen silver knife, 
And tumbled her out at the risk of her life. 


Here is Don Almond, a grandee from Spain, 
Some raisins from Malaga came in his train ; 
He has a twin brother a shade or two leaner, 
When both come together we shout “ Philopena!” 


This is Sir Walnut ; he’s English, you know, 

A friend of my Lady and Lord So-and-So. 
Whenever you ask old Sir Walnut to dinner, 
Be sure and have wine for the gouty old sinner. 


Little Miss Peanut, from North Carolina, 

She’s not ’ristocratic but no nut is finer. 
Sometimes she is roasted and burnt to a cinder, 
In Georgia they call her Miss Goober, or Pinder. 


Little Miss Hazelnut, in her best bonnet, 

Is lovely enough to be put in a sonnet ; 

And young Mr. Filbert has journeyed from Kent, 
To ask her to marry him soon after Lent. 


This is old Hickory ; look at him well, 

A general was named for him, so I’ve heard tell. 

Take care how you hit him. He sometimes hits back ! 
This stolid old chap is a hard nut to crack. 


Old Mr. Butternut just from Brazil, 

Is rugged and rough as the side of a hill ; 

But like many a countenance quite as ill-favored. 
His covers a kernel deliciously flavored. 


Here is a Southener, graceful and slim, 

In flavor no nut is quite equal to him. 

Ha, Monsieur Pecan, you know what it means, 

To be served with black coffee in French New Orleans. 


Dear little Chinkapin, modest and neat, 

Isn’t she cunning and isn’t she sweet? 

Her skin is as smooth as a little boy’s chin, 
And the squirrels all chatter of Miss Chinkapin. 


And now, my dear children, I’m sure I have told 
All the queer rhymes that a nutshell can hold. 
—St, Nicholas, 


” 
Why? 


First boy.—What do boys smoke for ? 

Second boy.—I don’t know. Do you? 

1, Doesn't it make their teeth white ? 

. No. It makes them black. 

. Doesn't it keep the teeth strong ? 

. No. It makes them decay. 

. Doesn’t it sweeten the breath ? 

No. It makes the breath bad. 

. Does it make a boy manly ? 

. No. It makes him look like an unweaned calf. 
. Does it make him grow fast? 

. No. It keeps him from growing as he should. 
. How do you know. 

2. The doctors say so, and I heard my father read, the other 
day, about the men in a big college. Those that had never used 
tobacco were larger and stronger than those that had used it. 

. Why does your cousin Tim smoke? 

. Because the other fellows do. 

. Is that a good reason? 

. No. I told him it was a very silly reason. 

. Do a// the oicer fellows smoke ? 

. Some don’t. 

. What kind of boys are those that don't smoke ? 

. Boys that have ideas of their own about it. 

. Why doesn’t Tim have ideas of his own? 

. Don’t know. Guess he never thought of any. 

Does your sister smoke ? ' 

. (Angrily.) Say do you know who you're talking to? 

. What’s the matter ? 

. You asked me if my sister smoked. 

sister if she did. } 

. Why is it any worse for her to smoke than Tim ? 

. I never thought of that. 

. Does your moth—— 

. Keep still, now! Don’t you ask that ! 

. Does your fa—— 

. Yes, yes! 1 wish he didn’t. Don't let’s talk any more about 

it. I wish tobacco had never grown ~ of the “org Every- 

b thing says it’s only a nasty weed, an ! 
ody that knows anything say y ty nt Adapted. 
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I wouldn’t own her for 
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Editorial Notes. 


We place before our readers this week, in two articles to which 
we call their closest attention, the system of teaching young chil- 
dren to read, which is proving so successful in Brooklyn. The 
author of this system, Assistant Superintendent Edward G. Ward, 
was a little loth to have it published at this early date, because, 
though it has passed beyond the stage of a mere experiment, it is 
not yet fully developed. When time has applied its pruning 
shears and added solid growth to the work, Mr. Ward will him- 
self, we trust, publish this helpful plan without unnecessary de- 
lay. Meanwhile, the secret is in the hands of all the Brooklyn 
teachers, and, with the assistance of our readers, it is in a fair way 
to be well kept. 








Subscribers to THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL who are par- 
ticularly interested in the series, “ Drawing in Public Schools ” 
and “Blackboard Illustrative Sketching” will find No. VI. of each 
of these series in THE JOURNAL of February 11, copies of which 
will be mailed to such subscribers on request. 

Miss Hintz will follow her present series, to be completed in 
two more numbers, with another of equal value to teachers. 
There will soon be no excuse left for teachers to say, I cannot 
draw. 





We call the attention of our readers to two articles in this issue 
in which the new work in elementary reading lately introduced 
into the public schools of Brooklyn is described. One of these is 
in our Pedagogical Department and the other under Primary 
Methods. The innovation is an important one and is likely to be- 
ceme general as soon as its effects are known. 

One of the features of educational periodical literature during 
the past few years has been the rapid multiplication of local papers. 
published by some county or city superintendent, often well known 
locally. So far as this activity represents and promotes sound edu- 
cational advancement . it is commendable, and has already done 
great good in educating thousands of teachers who never took an 
educational paper to know the value of a good one; but it may be 
seriously questioned whether there is not a danger of dispersion, 
and consequent obscurity, of the results of teaching ability. Few of 
these periodicals are self-supporting. By‘great energy, the projec- 
tors secure a fewsubscribers. The toil on the paper diverts atten- 
tion from the real stand-by of the editior—his position as superin- 
tendent or teacher, and renders him incapable of doing justice to 
both, with the result we so often see of an excellent position lost 
and athousand subscribers out a few papers each. Before starting 
such periodicals, it is well to consider whether it is not better to 
strengthen those which exist and can already afford to give their 
subscribers really helpful and varied material. 





The kindergarten and manual training classes of the Rhine- 
lander school of the Children’s Aid Society (Miss M. P. Pascal, 
Prin.) are doing some excellent work. Last week a public exhibit 
wa of the work done during the winter months. The 
cookery classes displayed a table covered with tempting dishes. 
The work of the dressmaking classes was shown by dresses in 
the various stages of making. The carpentry and whittling 
classes had prepared picture-frames, foot-rests, and other useful 
articles. Drawings from objects and original designs were hung 
about the room. One boy who had arranged a pretty pattern of 
tablets was asked where he saw the design. He said, “ That’s 
the way our oil-cloth looked at home.” The work of the little 
oges comprised paper cutting, braiding, parquetry, perforating, 
sewing, and stick-laying. The results were surprisingly accurate 
and in every respect satisfactory. 





School Commissioner John B. Merril has established a train- 
ing school for teachers of Rockville Center, N. Y. Only graduates 
of this school and the normal schools of the state will hereafter be 
licensed to teach in his district. 
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Department of Superintendence 


Of the National Educational Association. 


The department met Tuesday, February 21, Dr. Brooks, of 
Philadelphia, presiding. 
WOODWORK IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Virgil G. Curtis, of New Haven, Conn., read the first 
paper. His subject was “‘ Woodwork in Grammar Schools.” 

He explained the manner in which woodwork had been taught in his 
schools. He enumerated the implements, the models used, and strongly 
maintained that it was not in the work done, but in the doing of it, that the 
value of the training was to be found. The prime objects to be aimed at 
were the development of the ingenuity, the training of the ideas and mind of 
the pupil. Without some practical application the work was almost of no 
use whatever, as it was not done understandingly, but in a merely mechani- 
cal way. 

Supt. Clarence E. Meleney, of Somerville, Mass., opened the dis- 
cussion. He gave a clear and practical description of the Russian 
and Sloyd systems of manual training. 


GOVERNOR RUSSELL’S ADDRESS. 


When Governor Russell entered, the informal discussion was 
suspended in order to hear the cordial words of the representative 
of the commonwealth. Gov. Russell spoke in part as follows : 


‘*T have come with no formal phrase or set speech, but to extend to you 
the hearty welcome of the old Bay State—a welcome quite in contrast to the 
frigid weather which has welcomed you but coldly and which the common- 
wealth cannot control. You represent the cause of education in its public 
work in establishing and upholding the common school, the system upon 
which rests so much of the stability and progress of our people. It is be- 
cause of this the commonwealth welcomes you. She has always taken the 
deepest interest in the public work of education.” 

Gov. Russell then sketched in a few words, something of the 
past relations of Massachusetts to the cause of education : 

‘*The public school system to do more useful work must be progressive in 
idea, instruction, and method, must recognize changed conditions and new 
wants and wishes. Manual education, at least in some communities, ought 
to bea part of the school system. The system, too, must be broad and lib- 
eral, of tolerant spirit and control.” 


_ The speaker was stopped for a moment by applause. He con- 
tinued : 

‘* Welcoming all to its benefits without distinction of race, class, or religion, 
so does it become what it was meant to be by the founders of it—a great 
democratic institution.” 


OTHER ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


President Capen, of the Boston school board, followed with 
words of welcome tothe,convention. President Brooks and Supt. 
Draper responded. By invitation of Gov. Russell a reception 
was held at the State House in the evening. 


STUDY OF ENGLISH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Supt. Albert P. Marble, of Worcester, gave the opening essay of 
the afternoon session, the topic being the ‘‘ Study of English in 
Public Schools.” In substance his address was as follows : 


‘* The blame for faulty English cannot always be laid to the schools. The 
study of English has been defective ; let us find a remedy. In France one- 
fifth of the time is used in studying the French language. If the English 
language and literature was to occupy as large a proportion of the time in 
our school curriculum, the education of our children would be greatly im- 
proved. For there is no other study in the whole course which may be 
made a better instrument of culture than the study of English, It concerns 
itself with close and accurate thinking, and this kind of thinking is the very 
end and aim of education. 

‘* Many words are used with a sense far removed from their original mean- 
ing. Many of these e ions are allowed in the classroom. The study 
of English should begin with oral h which precedes written language. 
The vocabulary of a child first at school is much larger than usually sup- 

From a series of experiments it has been shown that a child of five 
years can command and use about fifteen hundred words. The first thing 
for a teacher is to get the child to expresshimself. This habit may be stimu- 
lated in various ways. 

‘* Oral expression ought to receive more attention. 
taught clear, concise, and appropriate expression. 
practice. Vague lan: involves vague thought. 

‘* The careful reading of books in connection with writing is considered an 
essential to a study of correct language. It enlarges power of thought and 
of expression. Literature expresses the feelings, emotions, passions, poetry, 
the fears, despairs, aspirations of human hearts. age cannot express 
to anyone much beyond what he has lived or experienced. 

‘The main purpose of learning the English language is not merely how 
to use it, but to mine from the literature the treasures embedded within,” 
said the speaker in closing. 

James L. Blodgett, of the National Census Bureau, said : 

‘** Reading in the schools could be made infinitely more effective by replacing 
all meaningless reading lessons with material of intrinsic worth. Books 
ought to be used which are not merely mechanical, but will be read and 
discussed at home.” . 

Others who participated in the discussion were: John T. 
Prince, of the Mass. state board of education ; Supervisor Robert 
C. Metcaif; Assistant Supt. Edgar A. Singer,’of Philadelphia ; Col. 
Parker ; Supt. Henry A. Wise, of Baltimore ; Pres. Brooks ; Supt. 
Aaron Gove, of Denver; and Supt. Freudley, of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


The arr ought to be 
This should bea daily 


MEMORIAL. 
Supt. Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, delivered a memorial address 
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on George Howland, late superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
“EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 


was the subject discussed at the evening session. 

Supt. William A. Mowry, of Salem, was called upon to open the 
discussion : 

‘*Is it not time that the system of promotion by written examination 
should cease, and promotion be made upon some other basis ?” 


Supt. Miner, of North Adams, Mass., foilowed. 


He said the longer the interval between the promotions the more difficult it 
was to make the changes. He thought there should bea special teacher, 
whose duty it should be to attend to promotion and nothing else. 


Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, Penn., described the system 
of grading and promoting in that city. 

He said pupils were sometimes promoted without examination, but that 
was not therule. They always tried to hold in view the fact that the grade 
exists for the pupil and not the pupil for the grade. 


Supt. Henry A. Wise of Baltimore, said : 


‘* Written examinations have been done away with in Baltimore in the 
lower grades, the teachers relying upon the record the pupil had made.” 


Col. Francis W. Parker, principal of the Englewood, (IIl.) nor- 
mal school, did not believe in written examinations : . 


‘* Pupils should be promoted to a higher grade when they are able to do 
the work of that grade.” 


Mr, James L. Hughes, inspector of the Toronto, Ont., schools, 
believed that examination questions should test power rather than 
knowledge. 

CAMBRIDGE DAY. 


The Wednesday meetings were held at Cambridge. Inthe ab- 
sence of Pres, Brooks, the chair was filled by Supt. N. C. Dough- 
erty, of Peoria, Ill. 


‘* PLANS OF ORGANIZATION FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES IN LARGE 
CITIES ” 


was the subject of a paper by Supt. Andrew S. Draper: 


‘* The only marked change in any great city of the country in its or, 
tion for school purposes had recently occurred in the city of Cleveland. 

The new plan creates a school director and a school council of seven mem- 
bers, who together constitute the board of education. 

All are elected by the —— on general ticket at city elections, and the 
term of each is two years. The director devotes his entire time to the man- 
agement of the business interests of the schools. He may veto any action of 
the school council. The council is the legislative branch of the organization, 
and the director the executive officer thereof. 

The director and council together, appoint a superintendent of instruction, 
whose term is during good behavior, and he is removable only for cause to 
be publicly stated by the director and announced to the council. 

he superintendent has the exclusive power to appoint and dismiss teachers. 
He may also assign teachers to positions and change the assignment. This 
plan centralizes authority and responsibility. 

If a teacher lacks strength, or acts badly, the superintendent is responsible. 
There is always a place at which to make complaints for grievances and 
always-an officer to redress a wrong.” 

In conclusion Mr. Draper ant that in all organizations for school pur- 

in great cities the following principles should be observed : 

‘The elimination of politics from the selection of school boards, or at 
least from the administration of the schools. 

Small school boards with members representing the whole clty and not 
wards or districts. 

The complete separation of school administration from municipal business. 

That the school system of a great city must not only have an autonomy of 
its own, but its administration must be separated into suitable departments. 
Material affairs should be entirely apart from the work of instruction.” 


CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


Mr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent of schools at Brook- 
lyn, took up the topic, “ The Supervision of City Schools.” An 
abstract follows : 


The principal should not only advance bright pupils more rapidly than 
dull ones, but should seek to discover special aptitudes and guide their pos- 
sessor in the direction in which they may be made most useful. The prin- 
cipal should seek to determine by inspection and examinations, used as ele- 
ments of teaching—not stated examinations—whether each teacher in his 
school is doing her whole duty. The principal should seek to co-ordinate all 
the studies of a grade and to unify the work of each teacher with that of the 
teacher above her and the teacher below her. 

The principal should correct faults of teaching, and endeavor to improve the 
work throughout his school by private criticism, by giving model lessons, by 
general meetings of teachers in which sound ogical literature shall be 
systematically studied, and by le meetings in which the work of each 
grade shall be regularly ma; out. 

The principal should carry out all rules and orders; he should try experi- 
ments and report the results to the superintendent; he should report to the 
superintendent all new ideas or devices, so that the latter may convey 
them to other schools; and he should report at stated intervals, faithfully; 
honestly, and without fear or favor, on the efficiency of every teacher under 
his c 5 

The dutiés of the uekenint, naturally fall into five divisions: Duties 
in the matter of certificating teachers and preparing an eligible list from 
which appointments may be made. Duties as an officer ot what may be 
called administrative appeal, Duties in the way of improving the efficiency 
of teaching, and of guiding and directing the work of teaching. Duties 
toward the board of education. Duties toward the press and the public. 

The conditions n to make any system of school supervision effect- 
ive is that supencilier dais be definitely placed. The teacher should be 
responsible for the work of her class, the principal for the work of his school, 
and the superintendent for the work of the whole. To carry out this plan 
under an ideal s system the principal should nominate his subordinate teachers, 
the superintendent should nominate the principals, and the superintendent 
should be made secure in his tenure of office. : 

The National Department of Superintendence should through a committee 
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investigate all systems of organization, develop an ideal system, and lay it 
before all state and municipal boards of education. 


The two papers given above were briefly discussed by Supt. 
Charles W. Cole, of Albany; Supt. J. A. Showan, of Columbus, 
O.; Supt. William B. Powell, of Washington, D. C. ; Supt. Wil- 
liam N. Barringer, of Newark, N. J.; Supt. Frank A. Fitzpatrick, 
af Omaha, and Supt. Warren Easton, of New Orleans. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


On the motion of Supt. William H. Maxwell, the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, that a committee of ten be appointed by the committee on nom- 
inations to investigate the organization of school systems, the co-ordination 
of studies in pri and grammar schools, and the training of teachers, 
with power to organize sub-conferences in such sub-divisions of these sub- 
jects as may seem appropriate, and to report the results of their investigations 
and deliberations at the next meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 


It was also resolved, on the motion of Supt. Maxwell : 


That the officers of the Department of Superintendence be and hereby are 
directed to make application to the board of directors of the National Edu- 
cational Association for an appropriation of $2,500 to defray the expenses 
of the committee of ten, and of the conferences which that committee is em- 
powered to appoint. 


“ RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL COURSE” 


was the topic of the paper read by Supt. Charles B. Gilbert, of 
St. Paul. 


He said knowledge alone was not power, and power in education was what 
was wanted. ‘The first thing needed is simplification. Choose studies 
with noble content, of widest and most lasting importance. Man and nature, 
history and literature, and environment of man, and the study of the —— 
breathing world about him ; these are of the highest, noblest import. Study 
of nature cultivates love of truth.” 

Mathematics, Mr. Gilbert said, was a'valuable but greatly overrated study 
for young children. Nature and history as a basis, painting, modeling, lan- 
guage, taught the child by simple drill, grammar, rhetoric, form and ex- 
pression being taught as merely that, and subservient always to the content, 
and mathematics ought to come in their proper time. Exercise of the higher 
faculties-was necessary to proper education. He believed that too much 
arithmetic made men Sordid. 


Supt. Francis Cogswell followed with a paper describing the 
new courses in the Cambridge, Mass., grammar schools. 

In the discussion which followed, Prof. Hart, of Harvard, Supt. 
A. Hardy, La Crosse, Wis., William H. Maxwell, Brooklyn, and 
Supt. W. B. Powell, of Washington took part. 

President Eliot, of Harvard university, strongly condemned 
certain defects of the present system. 


He pointed out that, in the matter of teaching childrens foreign languages, 
we were going right against the experience of the whole civilized world. 
No child should begin learning a foreign tongue later than 10 years of ages 
yet = did not permit it to touch foreign lauguages until it reached the 
age of 15. 

In like manner we prevented a child from getting at algebra and geome- 
try until it was 15. What subject was there of more importance to the 
American mechanic than geometry ? Yet 99 per cent. of the boys who are 
to become mechanics were prevented from touching geometry by our school 

ams, 
e submitted that these conditions were intolerable, and that, in the in- 
terest of the republic and in the interest of American education, they must 
take hold of the reform of such things with all their might. 
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MORAL. INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION, 


The evening session was held in Sanders theater. Dr. Harris 
discussed the question, ‘“‘ What Do School Statistics Teach in 
Respect to the Moral Influence of Education ?” 

In 17 states which furnished, as investigation had shown, the 
most criminals, there were 4 per cent. of illiterates. And this 4 
per cent. of illiterates furnished 25 per cent. of the criminals, 
eight times as many criminals comparatively from the illiterate 
classes, were the facts drawn from the figures. “The main point 
in the interpretation of criminal statistics,” continued the speaker, 
“is the proportion of criminals found among both illiterate and 
educated people.” 

Every school demands good behavior, punctuality, discipline, 
self-control. The pupil is brought in contact with the great 
thoughts of others. 

Dr. Harris gave many statistics. He said they might mislead 
some people who did not consider quality as well as quantity. 
It had been claimed that secular education produced educated 
criminals. But a very large per cent. of the criminals had re- 
ceived religious training. No one would suppose that this was 
an incentive to crime. 

There had been a decrease in serious crimes since 1865 of 44 
percent. Of crimes against order and decency, the number had 
increased, and the greater number of these were for drunkenness. 
This showing was against the belief of many peopie, who used 
what Dr. Harris called * hysterical statistics.” 

Of the secular virtues, justice was a particular virtue promoted 
by secular education. So were prudence and thrift. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 


The second topic of the evening was on “ University Exten- 
sion,” a movement which Mr. Hudson Shaw, fellow of Baliol 
college, Cambridge, England, said was, perhaps, first started in 
that institution. Mr. Shaw is one of the foremost exponents of 
the extension of university education. 


The promoters of this movement, said the speaker, believe that culture 
should no longer be the possession of a class, but should be extended to the 
le who toil. 

e want, he added, to share with them what we ourselves have received 
at the universities. So far we have proved it is to lecture to great 
audiences of artisans on these higher subjects with success. And what has 
been done in England can be done in at least a thousand towns in this 
country. 

THURSDAY. 


Supt. Henry Sabin, editor of the Jowa School Journal spoke 
on “ Grading of Country Schools.” 

‘* No greater misfortune could befall the country schools than an adoption 
of the systems governing city schools.” 

Addison B. Poland, state superintendent of schools of New 
Jersey, then explained the graded system of New Jersey rural 
schools, which, he said, has been in force tor 21 years. 

He would remedy the short and irregular attendance of pupils in rural 
schools, the mistakes of untrained and inexperienced teachers in classifying 
their schools. Teachers become familiar with the country s , and on 
going into a new school recognize immediately its appropriate classifica- 
tion. 
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Discussed by Dr. Harris, Henry R. Pattengill, state superin- 
tendent of Michigan, and State Superintendent Raab, of Illinois. 


“ THE SUPERVISION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS,” 


was the subject of a paper by State Superintendent D. J. Waller, 
Jr., of Pennsylvania. 


He spoke especially of the work and duties of a county superintendent. 
He should not have charge of local arrangements calling for expenditure of 
money. He should control the instruction and should be astate official 
chosen by the people. He illustrated his ideas by speaking of the present 
arrangement in Pennsylvania. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col., presented 
a es on the “ Sources of the Supply of Teachers in the City 
Schools :” 


‘* While the average teaching life of woman in America is said not to ex- 
ceed three and one-half years, I presume the life of the city teacher is but 
little longer. A popular source of supply is the city normal school, the out- 
put of which, unless well scattered over a large extent of country, fails to ac- 
complish the full measure of its power. 

‘* Girls in the schools to-day are the teachers of to-morrow. The value of 
professional experiences is frequently lessened by the idiosyncrasies of advan- 
cing age. The old schoolmistress never occupies the place that the old 
schoolmaster does. 

‘*Of 1000 teachers in a certain city, 800 were bred and educated nght there. 
This was an exceedingly comfortable and dangerous supply. The superin- 
tendent knows them and their work from youth up, and personal inspection 
of schools seems unnecessary. He knows just what is going on. Hence the 
whole establishment wears deeper and deeper into the ruts. To change this 
may seem to mar a beautiful and harmonious system—the thing to avoid ; 
beauty, harmony, quiet, and peace being nowhere ‘in place,’ except at the 
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‘* The best and surest post-graduate course for a normal school graduate is 
a season in charge of a country school.” 


HOW TO TRAIN TEACHERS. 


Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, spoke of the 
training ofteachers. He said in part: 


‘* Schools cannot be reformed by dismissing inefficient teachers. In cities 
where there are many inefficient teachers salaries are low, and it would be 
impossible to replace poor teachers by good ones at such salaries. In such 
cities schools are always mixed up with politics. Such a community would 
not sustain a policy which would weed out the poor teachers. Ward poli- 
ticians are, however, not the only obstructionists. Ministers of the gospel 
not unfrequently allow their sympathies for a poor teacher to run away with 
their judgment and embarrass conscientious work on the part of a school com- 
mittee. 

‘*Teachers ought to be trained, and in two ways. Every city of consider- 
able size ought to have a city normal school, with a special class for experi- 
enced teachers. Inefficient teachers, for whom there seems to be still some 
hope, ought to be obliged to discontinue teaching for a year, enter this class 
and be ‘‘ made over.” If their work in the normal school does not promise 
success in the future they ought to be entirely dismissed. 

‘* In the second place, the character of school supervision must be changed. 
Expert supervision in this sense will be the supervision of the future. The 
superintendent’s energy ought to be expended in teaching pedagogics. He 
ought to throw his main strength into the teachers’ meeting. He ought to 
give as a systematic instruction as is given in the best normal schools and 
colleges. If he is not competent to do this, it is difficult to see why he 
should hold his position. 

‘*In the large cities, the superintendent must have a large corps of assist- 
ants. The city must be divided into districts, and meetings of teachers in 
groups of not more than 200 be held. The superintendent ought to lecture, 
at these sectional meetings, to all the teachers of a large city at least once 
in two months, if not oftener. 

‘* Besides this, he must spend a large part of his time in visiting the schools 
to make himself thoroughly familiar with the defects of the teaching and 
the weak points in the management. 
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‘In the past, supervision has busied itself too much with petty criticisms, 
petty suggestions in regard to petty details. School ision in the future 
will aim at opening up to t ers broad lines of educational thought, giv- 
ing them inspiration and stimulus to put their brains into their work and 
training them to work out the details of methods of teaching in the light of 
general principles. It is the business of the superintendent to create an edu- 
cational atm 
their works an 
channels.” 


NON-PROGRESSIVE AND RETROGRESSIVE TEACHERS, 


Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., answered the 
question: “‘ What Shall be Done with Non-Progressive and Re- 
trogressive Teachers ?” 


‘Habits of mind and mind activity, whether of children or adults, en- 
gendered | routine work, requiring little or no mental effort, produce mind 
atrophy. he teacher who goes over the same class work year after year 
contracts mental habits that dwarf, cramp, and deaden intellectual activity by 
focusing it on small bits of the subjects taught. To concentrate the atten- 
tion is a narrowing process not only in to the scope of the subject- 
matter, but through the channels along which the thought lines run. 

‘* Change is the law that prolongs life. The same law holds true concerning 
the nerve and brain forces. It is not the work in the school-room as such 
that produces ‘‘ mind cramp” in the teacher, but the concentration of atten- 
tion to a very restricted limit in one single line direction. In lesson hearing 
and lesson thinking, the brain channels are worn deeper and deeper by con- 


direct public sentiment, in regard to education, into right 
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to set as many different counter currents into active operation, to be 
the only rational solution of this question. When ep or 
gullies, are so deeply carved out and the walls are case-hardened, so to speak, 
counter currents of it at work on the brain itself are about as effective 


nothing more. When one has passed into this stage of intellec- 
tual fossilization, nothing short of volcanic or dynamic action will produce 
any iable effect, and then perhaps only a temporary flicker. 

‘* The first kind of help is that of ascertaining information as to the teach- 
er’s knowledge of the branches taught. is best ascertained 
at recess, noon, or in conversation at the superintendent's office. Such con- 
versations should be brought about in an informal way, and ought to be 
conducted as a free interchange of ideas, touching the subj under con- 
sideration. The idea that is here uppermost in any mind, is to have each 
teacher always forging ahead, adding new capital, as it were, to the ready 
cash capital on hand. New work of some kind for every teacher is abso- 


lutely n . 

“The mend means of improving teachers is that of monthly, or some other 
regular meetings, in which as many as possible take part in the " 
The real danger to be apprehended from them is that of doling out instruc- 
tions and directions in regard to grade work, nearly all of which is forgotten 
before the teachers leave the hall. A kind of mental inertia is developed in 
many teachers’ meetings, which is responsible for much of the “ brain 
cramp” found in too many city school systems. A few , active, _ 

ive teachers in one school will set all the others to thinking. By select- 
ing the most alert in each school, a little leaven will leaven the whole lump. 
The fear of bing left in the dust of the procession is a spur if wisely di- 
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enthusiasm, but rather on the think-side of all questions. 

‘* A third source of energy is that of a well organized literary and philoso- 
phical society. Here are grouped the strongest intellects of the schools. It 
is more than a mere ical society, for in it topics of all kinds are read 


and discussed. 
‘* Some natures are soconstituted that they mature early and comes 
to a standstill ahead of time. For such there is no hope. en that stage 


of petrifaction is reached a funeral is in order. The interests of the children 
demand it and the superintendent should order it upon the grounds of ‘‘ mili- 
necessity.” 

“‘ With the average teacher sigrs of decay set in from the third to the fifth 
year. Others more vigorous hold out ro or 12 years, but the ranks are 
greatly thinned. At 20 a few stragglers still improving, and on to 30, 40, 
yea even at 50, there are growing souls. They used nearly all the powers 

gave them. 

‘“‘ Counter currents, excitation of larger brain areas, less preach, less 
machine drill, with grades not more than 10 weeks apart, more elasticity in 
regard to thought, methods, and devices, more contact with vigorous outside 
forces, less mechanism and more intelligence, will help non-progressive and 
retrogressive teachers. But the nom dead, those who have 
‘‘ the last chance,” let us bury them silently, reverently, and peacefully, the 
last sad rites to the early departed.” 


THE CLOSING SESSION. 

In the evening the meeting was held at the Boston Latin 
school building.. Pres. Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore col- 
lege, spoke on “ The Value of Literature for Moral Culture.” 

Dr. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr college, followed with an address, 
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moral culture is a step toward understanding the dignity, the moral scope 
of man’s nature. Morally, to-day,as a whole, we see deeper than before 
the French revolution, or even before the Civil war. 
“To hold the theory of chance in history was evidence of a mental 
disease. History was a source of optimism based on higher than mere 
ysical forces. Jingoism does not thrive on a thoughtful study of it, 
istory forbids despair. Failures of the past become successes as seen 
from the present. The historian is a judge hearing all the evidence.” 





Thursday evening at the adjournment of the evening session, 
the association was right royally entertained at No. 9 Appleton 
street, by the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, which insti- 
tution was founded by Mrs. Mary Hemenway to instruct teachers 
in the Ling or Swedish system of gymnastics. 


Scrofula sores, swelling in the neck and all impurities are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, 
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but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 


“The Value of History for Moral Culture” : of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
“In matters of law, government, and finance, students are examining _ be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. UR TIMEs is a carefully edited 
history to learn what past successes and failures can tell as to the future. paper of Current Events, and Dialogues and Recitations, at 50 cents a year. 
History is the telescope and microscope of intelligent man. When practi- Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by draft on 
cal men turn to it, we may know there is something practical in it. To | N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. 
understand the slow up-going movement of man in his progress toward KELLOGG & Co., Educational Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


NOW READY. VOLUMEI. CLOTH, $1.50. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions to each period. Edited by Henry Craik, C. B. Vol. I. 
Fourteenth to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth, Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. _ 1. # 
A Manual of Instructive Amusement. By G. E. Boonry, author of ‘‘ The Electroplater’s Handbook,” ‘‘ Induction Coils,” etc. With 
144 illustrations. 12mo, 75 cents. 








A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
PLATO AND PLATONISM. 


A Series of Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of the Brasenose College, author of “‘ Marius, the Epicurean.” Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75 
Also a large paper edition on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH. b 
Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English Language, with Examples, down to the Present Day. By A. C. CHAMPNEYS, 


12mo, $1.25, THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Critically examined by Dr. DAvip FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. Translated from the German Edition by Gzorce Etior, New and cheaper 


edition. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


By Narnan F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 
“ This is one ofthe most able expositions of algebraic principles that we have yet met with.”—Schoolmaster. 


= 
THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 
A Text-Book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. Hoskins, C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, Leland 
Stanford Jr., University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By Wi.1am B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematicsin Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. Part I, 75 cents. Complete, $1.10- 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
By Baron J. pe BAvE, Correspondent of the National Society of Antiquaries of France. With 17 Steel Plates and 31 Text Cuts, Trans- 
lated by T. B. HARBOTTLE’ 4to, cloth, gilt, $7.00. 


BROWNING AND WHITMAN. 
A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L. Trice of the University of Chicago. 18mo, 90 cents. 


NOW READY. LARGE 12mo. CLOTH, $2.60 NET. 
A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. WILLIAMS, I2mo. §2.60. 
A NEW BOOK BY DR. S. S. LAURIE, 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. ' a 
Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S, Laurig, author of ‘‘ Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects. 
Py TEAM A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY -ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke. With Maps. Uniform with Bryce’s ‘‘ The American Commonwealth.” Large 12mo, $2.50. 








**s Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their 
separate Catalogues of Books in the following departments of Study: 


~~ i 
Greek Language and Lijgerature. | German Language and Literature | English Languageand Literature. 
Lalin Language and ‘tere | Frenh Language and Literature, | Mathematics and Science. 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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STATEMENT OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


CIMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRresiDENT. 


For the year ending December 31, 1892 
Assets = $175,084,156 61 
Reserve for Policies (American 
Table 4 Per Cent.) -  $159,181,067 oo 


Miscellaneous Liabiliti eo - 4.855 
15,168,233 HH 


Surplus — 2 - 
Income 


Premiums - - «= $82,047,765 84 
Interest, Bents, ae. - - 8,191,099 90 
$40,238,865 24 


Disbursements 


To Policy-Holders - - $19,886,482 46 
For Expenses and Taxes - 7,419,611 68 


F $26,806,143 54 
The Assets are Invested as follows : 
United States Bonds and other 


Securities - $65,820,484 89 
Loaus on Boad and Mortzaze, 

first lien - 69.348,092 54 
Loaus on Stocks and Bonds 10,394,597 50 
Real Estate - 15,638,884 26 


= = Sue and Trust Com- 
7,806,672 55 

Aceteed interest, Deferred Pre- 
miums,&c. « . 6,075.474 87 
$175,084,156 61 


Insurance and Annuities 
Insurance Assumed and Re- 


mewed - <- <= -« $654,909,566 00 
Insurance in Foree - 745,780,083 00 
Annuities in Force - - 352,036 O1 





$82,782 98 


630,820 60 
2.604.130 44 


8,187.266 7 
15,577,017 Hs 


and Renewed - - 47,737, zee on 
Increase im Insurance in Force 60,296,925 00 


Nore —In accordance with the intention of the Manage- 
ment as announced in November, 1891, to limit the amount of 
pamer- py ~ issued and paid for in the accounts of 
ja ad, Millon Dellars, the amount of 

as above stated includes the amount of such 
tLe with but a slight increase unavoidable in 
ber accounts 


Increase in Annuities 

Increase in Payments to Policy- 
Holders - «- «= 

Increase in Receipts - - 

Increase in Surplas - 

Increase in Assets - - 

Increase in Insurance Assumed 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct 
A. N. Warernouss, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 
Water R. GIt_ette 


Freperic CROMWELL e 
Emory McCuinrock LL», F.1.A. 


General Manager 
° Treasurer 
Actuary 





A Doubt Removed 


In the mind of every thought- 
ful and prudent man who in- 
sures his life there is often a 
lingering doubt as to whether 
his wishes and expectations: in 
regard to the disposition of his 
insurance will be carried out by 
his executors, and whether it is 
possible that those for whom he 
is providing may by some error 
in judgment or financial catas- 
trophe be called upon to face 
the want and poverty from 
which he is laboring and plan- 
The 
doubt is a natural one, and it 
has puzzled many wise heads 


ning to protect them. 


how best to make the proceeds 
of a policy an absolutely safe, 
permanent and sure source of 
income to the recipient. 


The [lutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


has solved the problem, and in 
its last creation, the Five Per 
Cent. Debenture, a form of in- 
surance is presented which re- 
moves all doubt and is as cer- 
tain as a Government Bond. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


JANUARY I, 1893. 


Assets, $13,433,668.21. 


Liabili:ies, $ 2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “‘ estimate’ 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age, 
Iwas bornonthe si. 


My name is 
My addressis 





in the year 











BEST BOOKS 
TEACHERS. 


All in stock. 


Send for our new classified list. Just ready. 
cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. 
Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li- 
braries usually buy of us. 


In 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 





FREADERS. will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when com 


municating with advertisers. 





Ditson’s 


o0° 


Music Books. 


“Ne Plus Ultra ” 
Series. 


Made up entirely of Music which 
is protected by American Copy- 
right. These are really One 
Doliar Music Books avail- 
able at Fifty Cents each. 


N<é Plus Ultra Piano 


Collectzon, 
yw a~ yh -4- +4 the some of the, sod ttn. 








al panes. 
neatly bound, re, tet mnie ae cover. 


Nz Plus Ultra Ballad 


Collection. 
tal the choicest 
centimental, pathetic, “devotional, | and -other 
companiment. This Sook should’ b be in orery 
household. 








. Né Plus Ultra Song and 


Chorus Collection. 


With piano or organ accompaniment to each 
song. FOnly the the most writers are 


popular song w 
represented. Bac® ssog bes 0 sees .— 
oe four wee J the hom 
citele. Carefully revised to date. 


Nz Plus Ultra Dance 
Collectzon. 


le of dance music for the piano i® 
are not difficult, bu® 





Every 6 = 
represen’ The 
po 5 one is a popular, captivating air. 


The Ne Plus Ultra books are large 
sheet music size, finely printed and strong- 
ly bound. 


Any Volume sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & Coa., 
867 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


~|J. E. DITSON & CO., 


1228 Chestaut Street, Phila. 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 











EST PACILITIES FOR teachers, all de 
partments. First-class wanted. NY 
EpvucaTionaL Burgad; 6] East Ninth 8t., N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ Co-Operative Association, 


Positions filled, 28300. Seeks Teachers who are 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 


KERR & HUYSSOON “* "°°" "Fec*Sct pepend on Results. 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 1r20k@ So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132)4 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








bp seeking tions and atta, <- B. RU co., 
a change at an ( Hotel Po 2i= Cc ast Vine Street. 
beg A ERT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 
BO=TON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 
a LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Goouses, gust positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting Seen frequent calls for such 
of the year, and can certainly be of service to those w seeking po — or pee 
red over one hundred positions during the past year in New York 


stamp for Application Form, H.P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, oN. Y. 


$200,000 secured for Teachers in 1892. 


Over 300 teachers located in the same year. For particulars see the new catalogue of The School and 
College Bureau, now the best medium for the teacher who wants a better 7 position a larger 
salary, or a more favorable location. Catalogue free. C. J , yh er. 

*Z Wabask Ave., “Talcage 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau Needs 500 Good Teachers. 


was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one-fifth of our last year’s membership is now 
all vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for Circulars. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 


WANTED Eastern Teachers 


for all departments 





+ hh 














lett. 





Do you want a Position in 
the South ? 


At higher new and 
Register at once and be ready for the first ogressi 
and best calls. Fine openings for —— IN THE ” ” 
teachers Send stamp for blank. NORTHWES Address, 
R. B. Hazard, 


Southern School and College Bureau, 


Box 27, Cumming, Ga. Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD *« * «x 
x *  * SUMMER INSTITUTE. |= 


Tue Larcest AND THe Besr. Tue OLpest AnD THE BROADEST. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 10, 1893. 
School of Methods: *”p.ccqksiucmce’” Academic Departments : *'ys,.W sks. Tree 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 


Three Weeks. Dr. C. W. 
Emerson and Faculty. 
Attendance for 1892 was over 
largest 


from ferty-four states and territories, making this by far the 
ummer School in the United States. 

SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in alt 

departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combinztion rates, board, etc. 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, M’g’r School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Young’s Government Class Book: 
CONTAINING 
Part I. Principles of Government. 
Principles of Government. 2. Govern- 











Clark’s Commercial Law. 


A Manual of the Fundamental Principles Govern- 
ing Business Transactions. For the use of Com- 
mercial Colleges, High Schools, and Acad 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New VYorx Crry 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y, 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
Chicago. Orvicte Brewer, Manager. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the 2 oe who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


i; lomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach In Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
a February. 


ALLO UTHENT,4 Gestes to enterone 
person ing to enter 0: 


schools s ply to his School 
sloner or C pao po tendent who will forward a 
for sppointment to State 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the to 


which the appointment tis ms made. 
fi merpaene:- —A n 4 be at least 16 years 
an examina 


nat the school entered fm arith and Grammar, 
—— these yy 7 be 


completed is 
ls Geography, Reading, Writ- 
A A from a Coll b Acad 
r Academic Tor 
@ Certificate, or a ix or 2nd Dy pion Shook * 


Commisstoner’s 
obtained in the uniforre examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examinat jon. - 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-boo! bs and fare One way ts retend ed to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks. 


ee AL Spelling, 


ara circulars to the P1 Prinet St nae 
Brockport, .........CHAs. D. McLzean, LL.B. 
Buffalo,.... eecces -- JAMES M. Cassery, Pu.D. 
Cortiand,,.,........ FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D 
Fredonia ........... F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo,....... esee- JNO. M. Mruwe, A.M. 
New Paltz.,.... +++» FRANK 8. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta.,,...... --» JAMES M. MiItnE, Pu.D. 
Oswego..... eccceces E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg . E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,,........... Tzos. B. STOWELL, Pa 





ment in the State. 3. The United States Govern- 
ment. 
Part II. Principles of Law. 


Now used in the leading business schools of the 
country. 


- ey Law. Toe —_ ee — Treating of constitutional, statute, and common 
2. Internationa ww. ogether with the State an 
Local law, as well as of the principles applicable to cases 


of Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporations, 





=. Doane thoroughly Railing RB nant x Guaranty, Suits, Sales. Commercial Paper, Real 
ers, $1.00. Estate, etc, Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. 





Send Sor complete descriptive catalogues. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 





43-45-47 E. Tentrn Sr., N.Y. | 


mert 





The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county inst 
tute. 60 cts., post paid. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Eben Toure. OF MUSIC, “"bieacz™ 


Masic. Literature, Fine Arts. 
Elecation. Languages. Tuning. 
This Institution offers unsurpassed often com 
bining under one roof all the above me 


and providiug for its students the a Collate 
Advantages of og Recitals both in Music and 
eeueees My we A meerts, Lectures on Theory 
History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, ete., ail without extra expense. 

l year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 

For Calendar, giving full information, address « 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


The finest | uality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools,etc. Fully warranted, 

Write for Catalogue = "Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUND2Y, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


A NOTAREE CATAROGUE i 


Price 6 cents. 
E. L. en KBLLOGO & CO... New York & Chicago. 








ot ak. . tage for 
,-~— —9 


New Books for Teachers. 
. 8. Teachers’ Help Manual Series. 















AN 6 FRIDAY aia EATON, 
FTERNOON) x. 4. nraxcuanp 








This long looked for book is now out, and we can fill all orders as soon as received. 
The book is divided into five parts, as follows : 
Part 1. 


Ideas and Suggestions. Part Ill. Rainy Day Games. 
Part Il. Sample of Brief Biographies. “ IV. Search Questions. 
Part V. Puzzling Questions and Exercises. 


It is a novel book ona novel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely graded, and the work is adapted to 
all classes of schools. 


PAPER: PRICE 25 CENTS, or FIVE COPIES FOR $1.00. 


2000 Drill Sentences for 


Grammatical Analysis. 
By JAMES F. WILLIS, Instructor in English Grammar. 
Paper, price, 25 cents. 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, 
and your pupils will soon become skilful and interested—ready in oral work, neat and 
cage | rapid in diagramming. Address 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING.CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 











Sewer Connection (DurHam System! 


» New York Cancer Hospitat.—From L£agineering News. 





a | 





“Plumbing that is worth while."—New York Tripune. 


Do you know how superior screw-jointed wrought-iron drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron with 
lead joints? If not, send for and read our profusely illustrated pamphlet. 

The Duruam System of house drainage is so simple, so perfect, and so permanent (requiring no repairs) 
that, to use the expression of an eminent hydraulic engineer, “It is strange that plumbing should ever have 


been done in any other way.” 


The new building of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is furnished with the Durham System. 


One of the great advantages of this system is that it can be shipped from New York to any part of the world, cut and fitted, ready 


to be screwed together by unskilled labor. 


us construct the work. 


THE DURHAM HOUSE DRAINAGE CO., 


We have sent drainage systems to 33 States‘ Near-by customers usually preferto have 


158 and 160 W. 27th Street, New York, 


will submit estimates, suggest improvements in drainage plans, and give you generally the benefit of their very wide practica/ experience. 
personally or by correspondence, without any charge ; and we will sell you the best drainage work to be hadin the world at the lowest 


possible prices—from about forty dollars (for simple systems), upward. 


Read the pamphlet. 


No order too small to receive our best consideration. 
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Mr. John A. Walker was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and educated in the public 
schools of that city, He became associated 
with the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jer- 
sey City (manufacturers of Crucibles, 
Dixon’s Pencils, and other Graphite Pro- 
ducts) in 1867. In 1868 he was elected to 
the office of secretary. He is now the 
vice-president, treasurer, and general man- 
ager of the company and the growth and 











with Belts, 75c.; 





embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 


the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 











standing of the company are largely due to| 
his untiring efforts. He occupied for two | 
terms the arduous position of president of 
the board of education of Jersey City to the 
great satisfaction of the tax-payers and 
with marked improvement to the schools. 
He now holds several offices of honor and 
responsibility and is one of the best known 
of the younger generation of successful 
business men. 


New Books. 


The publishers of THE JOURFAL have 
always taken great interest in school librar- 
ies and have encouraged their formation, 
especially in places where other libraries are 
not accessible. Some years ago they pub- 
lished a catalogue of 1000 of the best books 
for school libraries then available, which 
attracted wide attention and was of great 
assistance to teachers and others making 
collections of books. It is, therefore, with 
great pleasure that they note the work in 
this direetion that has been carried forward 
so successfully by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A catalogue has been issued of books pub- 
lished by that firm, taken from the school 
library lists of the states of Minnesota 
North Dakota, West Virgina, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, California, and the 
city of Chtcago. It gives in each case, (1) 
the place in which the book has 
adopted ; (2) the title of the book with men- 
tion of the illustratiou, size of the book, 
size of the type, number of pages and price; 
(3) a description of what the book contains 
and the opinions of some of the most emi- 
nent critics as to its merits ; (4) the school- 
grade for which the book is suitable. Those 
who are looking for the best books for school 
libraries will see what invaluable assistance 
this catalogue will give. The publishers 
issuing it have long been known for the ex- 
cellent books, especially in literature, they 
have furnished the schools. 


The hero of the story of The Young 
Roatman of Pine Point, by Horatio Alger, 
Jr., is called Grit and he is a boy who never 
belies his nickname. In various trying 
situations he exhibits true manliness and 
pluck that will win him the admiration of 
his boy readers. The story makes a vol- 
ume in large print, of 369 pages. It is illus- 
trated and handsomely bound in cloth. 


One 
been oe 


Belt, 30c. 
| 
| Sold by Leading Merchants. 


‘WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 Broadway, New. York. 


No ruined stockings; no| 


the flesh, as all parts except 








Every Mother, 
Every Maid, 
Every Child, 


Wishing to be 
Healthful, 
| Comfortable, 
Graceful, should wear 








FERRIS’ | 


Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium, 








Clamp Buckle at hip for 
Hose Supporters, 
Tape-fastened Buttons, 
Cord-edge Button Holes. 


White, Drab or Black. 
Sold by allla large retailers. 





Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 


| FERRIS BROS. 
Mfrs and Patentees, 

| Principal Office: 341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

| Branch Office: 18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


























genuine 


oy should have one ot them. 


~4 

















For Teachers 


and all women who occupy sedentary positions there is 
nothing so healthful, comfortable and economical as the 


Jackson 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. 
Fou shout dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them. 


—- stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write to us. 





CORSET 
WAISTS 


Recommended by 


Patented February 23, 1886, 

















A Skin of Beauty ts a Joy Forevor. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Pimples, 
Freckles, Mot, “Patch: 


Rash and 
Skin diseases, 
ind ev: blem- 








’ 





PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
ean 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 

metic will do. 





DRY GOODS, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
CAPES. 


Our Annual Clearing Sale of 
Cloaks, Newmarkets, Jackets, 
Capes, and suits commences this 
week. These goods will be shown 
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L.|in plain figures, to close out the 


entire stock to make room for 


«| Spring goods. 


Elegant Imported Wraps from 
$25.00 to $125.00; formerly $50.00 to 
$300.00. 

The balance of our imported 
costumes marked atlessthan one 
half the cost of importation. 

Newmarketsand Jackets, $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, to $20.00 ; formerly $10.00 
to $40.00. 

Fur-trimmed Jackets, $8.00 to 
$20.00 ; reduced from $15.00 to $35.00. 
Capes and Wraps, in a variety of 
styles, $6.00, $8 00, $10.00, to $45.00. 


—=\James MeCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IIirn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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Many a beginner in the use of shorthand 
has thought that when he arrived at a ver- 
batim speed his troubles would be over, 
and that he could do easily all kinds of work 
required of a shorthand writer in any field. 
But there is much beyond. The veteran 
stenographer knows he has things to learn 
in each special field in which his labors are 





directed and that it takes years of experi- 
ence to become skilled in the various lines | 
of work, Just such a skilled stenographer | 
has or pte a book embodying the results | 
of a half century’s experience, that will be of | 
great help to any one who is entering upon | 
shorthand work. It is entitled Zhe Short- | 
hand Writer, and the author is Thomas | 

Allen Reed who has written several other 
books of much merit. He tells about the | 
uses of shorthand, gives its history and | 
some advice about the choice of a system ; 

treating, among other subjects, how to learn | 
shorthand, commercial shorthand work, 
secretarial and dictation work, newspaper 
reporting, correcting proofs, parliamentary 
reporting, law reporting, typewriting, com- | 
position, the ethics of reporting, etc. The | 
author covers about the whole ground. 
The value of the book to the stenographer 
can scarcely be estimated and it ought to be 
in every reporter’s library. (Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 3 East Fourteenth street, New 
York.) 


The tenth and last volume of the new 
edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia contains 
the subjects from Swastika to Zyrianovsk 
and theindex. The first volume was issued 
in March, 1888, and the work is thus com- 
pleted within less than five years. It is not | 
merely a new edition, but to all intents and 
purposes a new work, greatly surpassing in | 
fullness, completeness, accuracy, proportion, 
systematic arrangement, and literary form 
the old edition. Nearly athousand authors 
have contributed to the work. The pub- | 
lishers and editor have acted under the con- 
viction that an encyclopedia was not a dry | 
and formless catalogue of disjointed or | 
chaotic facts, but a more or less effective | 
view of “ the proficience and advancement 
of learning divine and humaa.” It is a | 
stocktaking in almost every department of | 
science and should be even less remarkable | 
for its multifariousness and fullness than | 
for the proportion, interdependence, and | 
due subordination of parts. It is believed | 
that this desideratum has been in a great | 
measure secured. In addition to the liter- | 
ary worth and scientific accuracy of the | 
articles, the volumes will be highly esteemed 
for the number and excellence of the illus- 
trations. . The maps both outline and topo- 
graphical are numerous, those of the states 





able; the great amount of detail without the 
sacrifice of clearness will be observed as 
their prominent feature. The illustrations 
in every department of science—zoology, 
botany, archeology, etc.—and art are numer- 
ous. No matter what calling a man may 
be engaged in he will find the volumes of 
great assistance, and once having appre- 
ciated their value he would dispense with 
them with great reluctance. To the teacher, 
especially in the departments of history 

geography, and biography, their value wou di 
be inestimable. The present edition will | 
increase, we are sure, the circulation and 


reputation of this old and reliable work. | 


(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


$3.00 
per volume.) 


Mary A. Robinson has made a good 
translation of the German love story en- 
titled Beyond Atonement, by Marie Von 
Ebner-Eschenbach. It is full of interesting 
incidents, is deeply pathetic in parts. It is | 
illustrated and neatly bound in cloth, with 
border and lettering i in gold (Worthington | 
Co., New York.) 





Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuable information regarding 


OLYMPIA 


On the Sound. yd capital of the State of Washington. Fifty dollars buys a lot in East Park 
Addition, 5.00 first payment, $3.00 per month until fully paid. Ina few years these lots 
will be in the center of the city. Olympia is growing fast. We can furnish hundreds of testimo- 
nials from leading business men throughout the country who have made profitable investments 
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rowers | OILET MASK 


(OR FACE CLOVE.) 


Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and pre- 





















Trade- serving the skin and removing complexional 
Mark imperfections. 

a It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily 

Registered applied and worn without mfort or incon- 


venience. 

It is rece 
oceans as a phe Ray for 
metic 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
imperfectly by cosmetics and Re owders, but can only be 
removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes 
trom the skin, leaving it soft, clear, bril:iant, and beauti- 
ful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves many dollars 
uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. 
It prevents and removes wrinkies, and is bo.h a com- 
plexion preserver and beautifier. 


IUustrated Treatise, with full particulars, 
mailed free. 


Address, and kindly mention this magazine, 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 


1164 Broadway, New York. 


ded 





t Pp hysicians and 
njurious cos- 


To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 
QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 





=e . 
. 

Fd bt ad Gaowts FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST . 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF ZmE MOST DELICATE SKIN’ 
y it—in C an i mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on a washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the ~ discovery and named it MODENE. Itis ly 
pure, free from al) injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the results. Apply | for afew minutes —_ An 





hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to apy other preparation ev: 
3 a no Nee , and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITOAN 


ft the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
eels suchas ber beard or hair on moles may require two or te ns before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair wil! be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury erunplonent feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES Yom. 
———-Rlecommended by a!! who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen pyle nature's giftof a beard, will ind a less boon in Modene. 
which does away with sha’ It dissolves and awe the life epay phe of the hair, thereby 
32S its —— growth on atter i as water 
who findan —- - growth of hair Auk ty should use iedene 
Modene Ja in aie ie mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
receipt 












TY 4¥D Parun.) @Out this advertisement out. ¢ 
LOCAL AND © | MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 
GENERAL AGENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
WARTES. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
B FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. C7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 

(~] Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
<< ZS Casmereptions and diseases of the 
kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
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CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


sprains. All druggists or by mail S0cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GREATAMERICAN DL) eet 


THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW oa 
If you enjoy a cup of rye Tea send in Brot orders. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt o d this “ad.” tiful premio ity given 
awaywith $5 Coy J and upwards The arest an entranced 
ever offered, d the next jem he ae China Tea Bete and oo 
with $10, $15, —) 20 orders to in’ uce Our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, ae Congou, English mecontec, 
Japan, ‘eperal, Young Guppowéer, Sun Sup Cho 
Mixed. Good mixed teas 20c. Jer ib. Headquarters in United tates 
Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will g° wsaened than three 
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for 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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It is not supposed, at this stage of pro- 
gress of the world, that any sensible man for 
one instant questions the advisability of in- 
suring one’s life. The only question is what 
is the safest and best insurance What is 
best for one man is not for another, but we 
think the average business or professional 
man, or the follower of almost any calling, 
will find that The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company offers superior advantages, We 
wish to call attention to one great question 
in insurance, that has puzzled many a man, 
that has been solved by this company. It 
is this. Inthe mind of every thoughtful 
and prudent man who insures his life there 
is often a lingering doubt as to whether his 
wishes and expectations in regard to the dis- 
position of his insurance will be carried out 
by his executors, and whether it is possible 
that those for whom he is providing may by 
some error in judgment or financial catas- 
trophe be called upon to face the want and 
poverty from which he is laboring and ‘plan- 
ning to protect them. The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has solved the problem, 
and in its last creation, the Five Per Cent. 
Debenture, a form of insurance is pre- 
sented which removes all doubt and is as 
certain as government bond. 


Teachers ought to examine the series of 
books on “‘ Epochs of American History.” 
They consist of (1) The Colonies, 1492- 
1750, by Reuben Gold Thwaites ; (2) For- 
mation of the Union, 1750-1829, by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Ph. D.; (3) Division and Re- 
union, 1829-1889, by Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph. D., LL.D. The latter,a new volume, 
is illustrated with five colored maps. In the 
first volume the most important facts in the 
history of the period have been correctly 
stated, The style is clear and agreeable, 
and much information is compressed within 
a limited space. In the second volume the 
formation period of our nation is treated 
with much care and with great precision. 
Send to Longmans, Green & Co., 15 East 
16th street, New York, for a prospectus of 
these excellent books. 


' e 
A great deal has been said recently about 
Americanism, but the best Americanism, it 
seems to us, is studying our institutions and 
learning about our great authors and states- 
men. No work is more serviceable for this 





150 Cups of Cocoa for 
90 Cents, if you buy 


Van Houtens 
Qcoa 


—(Best and Goes Farthest)— 


Unrivaled for Strength, 
Digestibility and 
Delicacy of flavor. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


7 


purpose than The Library of American Lit- 
erature, compiled and edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hut- 
chinson. This work is indispensable to busy 
persons whose time is limited; to children 
whose tastes are to be formed; to thuse 


who use books for entertainment and instruc- | 


tion, and to all who wish to know anything 
about books or authors or who wish to im- 
prove their own conversation and writings. 
It is sold only by subscription through 
solicitors, For description and address of 
solicitor write at once to Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co., 67 Fifth avenue, New York. 
7 


The cold March winds are likely to pro- | 


duce cracked, rough hands. In such cases 
the hands may be restored to their normal 
condition by the use of Packer’s Cutaneous 
Charm, a balm to the skin. It is also used for 
obstinate skin diseases, itching, frost-bites, 
bruises, burns, etc. Sold by druggists or 
by the Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton street, 
New York. 
s 


“ As neat as a glove,” is a common ex- 
pression, but the “‘ Fontaine” is neater than 
the ordinary glove. It is guaranteed to fit 
and not to tear. If the nearest dealer does 
not keep these gloves inform Pings & 
Pinner, 384 & 386 Broadway, New York, 
of the fact and they will send a card en- 
titling the holder to a discount of 10 per 
cent on the first pair purchased. 


* 

Ladies are often greatly annoyed by the 
holes that appear in the fingers of their 
gloves. The wearing out cannot always be 
prevented, but there is a remedy, especially 
if one wears “ Kayser’s Patent Finger 
Tipped” silk gloves. If the ends of these 
do wear out first, the wearer can get an- 
other pair free. 
these gloves, write to Julius Kayser, New 
York, and he will see that you get them. 

s 


One of the most important works ever 
published in Solfeggi is 50 Solfeggi, by F. 
Paoli Tosti; it is written in this composer’s 
most melodious style. Then there is the 
Kindergarten Series, beautifully illustrated : 
Book VIII., The Children’s Musical Peep 
Show, by Michael Watson; Book IX., 
School and College Songs for Boys and 
Girls; Book XI., Song from Alsop, by 


Weatherly & Beran; Book XII., Cantata | 


for Children, “ The Sweetest Song,” by 
Joseph Roeckel ; also E. Heewart’s Kinder- 
garten Music, Hymns, Songs, «and Games. 
Address Boosey & Co., 3 East 14th street, 
New York. 

° 


The more thoroughly one is prepared for 


| business the more success, other things be- 


ing equal, one may expect. It is no use to 
complain of want of opportunities when 
there are so many schools open for this 
very thing; like the Bryant & Stratton 


| Business College, 7 Washington street, 


Chicago. At that institution are several 
courses to suit the needs of various persons 
—business course, English course, short- 
hand, typewriting. One great advantage 
this year will be that the students can visit 
the World’s fair on Saturdays without in- 
terfering with their studies. 
* 

The domain of knowledge is so wide that 
one should study economy in the time to be 
devoted to each branch. Why — years 
in learning the classics when they can be 
learned easily and delightfully in one year 
by the use of the Interlinear classics of 
Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) I102 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. Czsar, Cicero, 
Saliust, Ovid, Horace, Homer’s Iliad, Heno- 
phon’s Anabasis, and other authors are 
embraced in the series. The same pub- 
lishers also issue Sargent’s Standard Speak- 
ers, Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin 
Grammar, Pennock’s Schoo! Histories, and 
other books. 





If the nearest dealer hasn’t | 


HENEVER I see 

Hood’s Sarsapa- 

rilla I want to bow and 

say ‘Thank You.’ | 

was badly affected with 

Eczema and Scrofula 

Seres, covering almost 

= the whole of one side of 

; my face, nearly to the 

top of my head. Run- 

ning sores discharged 

een ark wes deat" Tusk MOOD 
SARSAPARILLA and ayy pape 
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LEY, 176 Lander Street, Newburgh Ny _ 


Hoop’s PILLS cure all Liver Ills, jaundice, 
sick headache; biliousness, sour stomach, nausea. 


The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- - 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep. 
Sickly _ chil- 
‘dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hy 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as_ palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y._ All druggist 


BOV/NINE 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 
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AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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When eminent scientists and physicians ~ Dermasalve CURE FOR 
recommend an article, the proof is pretty ECZEMA 


clear that it has merit. Madam Rowley’s _stgeeemenanemasseaitot 
Toilet Mask, or Face Glove, has been tried | A————— chicos 











and not been found wanting. Itis used for 

the — of poets we ~ am ———_ MARK YOU! ! 

ies, ; ~ a f ’ ' 

shin, looiag, it sol, clear, belllaat, and Not a palliative only, but a guaranteed cure for 


OA ola anes. costs Tittle. ane| Eczema with all its irritating, disfiguring, disgusting 


saves many dullars ueslessly expended for | 


tics, powders, lotions, etc. Add 
ha Pallet Gack: Go, 2984 trendeun, New | ‘manifestations, and in all cases a cure beyond a doubt. 


York , | NO INTERNAL MEDICATION. 


“ The early bird catches the worm.” All| ; . : 
readers of,iTHE JDURNAL have certainly | No remedy before the public, but this, will cure 


heard this well worn saying. Now for the 

application. Do not wait until late in the| ECZema, and the sufferers who have tried these other 

summer before trying for a situation, that | 

is, if a change is desirable, either for per-|largely advertised remedies know this to be true. 

book. Write to any of the Fisk Teachers | Dermasalve will cure these troubles or money will be 

oe Tremont Pl.’ Boston. wie. o|Tefunded, but fear not, we have yet to record a failure. 

protege nay Mg 3 106 Wabash Doctors and Druggists use it and cure themselves. 
It is a genuine ‘‘cure that cures” and the result of 


Hartford, Conn.; 120} So. Spring street, 
years of scientific study. Dermasalve cures where no 











Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First street, wert | 
land. Ore., for a 100-page manual free. 


. | 


sini: tie tiaatiiieats nial ‘other substitute accomplishes anything. 
Fart oalat Gitta Vantaa ae PS IO Send 50 cents for a box of Dermasalve to 


CHILDREN WHILE TE: BTEING, with. ERREECT 
OOTHES the CH 


CESS. It 8 

ALLAYS agjl PAIN; SORES W WIND. D COLIC, cr te the | 

best remetly for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in | | 842 Broad way, = 

every part of the world. Be sure an an Mrs. | | 

Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. = ew oO r wa 











The home that is without a musical in- Po DRUGGISTS. 
strument is losing a large part of the joys of 
life. There should not be many such when ’ 


instruments are so cheap. Just think of it! 
The Beethoven Organ Co., Washington, N 
J., sell organs for $35 up, and pianos from 


$175 up. They will send free their large , ¥ $2 5 OO 


74 Page catalogue, profusely illustrated, 


full of information on the proper construc- eS Wy 4 D 
tion of pianos and organs. They ship on { a ; uys a 





test trial, ask no cash in advance, sell on ‘ } i This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell at manufac- 
instalments, and give full money’s worth AN. | saan 5) turer’s prices—direct from the factory to the home. This 
everv time vi . ; eC means just half the retail price. You save the other half. 
ry . ico We sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, 
’ N .. and can point you to an Organ or Piano of our make tn every 
{ 0 : County in the U.S. If you live within | Ley - of us, you 

Sijver Spring, F*a. : — ee Cur Visit OUF factory al our expense, and see for yourse’ 

, a : wows Write at once for our new Catalogue. 

Many who have not seen Silver Spring, ‘b. MN Free to any address. It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
Florida, are not aware of the wonderful ~ ly i Stone, accurate écneriptions and tewent brices of the latest 

: s. It 

beauty of the scene about it, nor of the 4. ————— ——————«_ 
magnitude of the Spring itself. To most { \ , . Organs from $25.00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 
the idea presents itself as a spot perhaps ton For C ASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 
beautiful, surrounding a spring, such as | | li Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
may be seen in many places, of small di- ~ | (en iid FPO References—First National Bank, your own Banker, 


and all Commercial Agencies. 





mensions. Silver Spring is a vast body of Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


water—some 600 feet in diameter, and of a e: \. x 
depth of 60 to 70 feet surrounded by Ste ey, CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


a scenery, and overtopped by a sky, _ 
cially when seen on a favorable day, that 
will impress themselves long on the mem- 
ory, but which elude description. Some 
account is given of this interesting natural 
object in a descriptive pamphlet issued b 


























‘FREE 

















the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad, am 
which may be obtained by writing to Capt. } Soccnicnss’ poctes: . 
A. O. MacDonell, the General Passenger ly illustrated, ful) 43 SWEET 
i i of inrormation or 
Agent of the Road at Jacksonville, Florida, & YEARS TONED. 
e tion of >a an: | BEFORE SOLD 
» Weshipo: 
When ouiatenaan ane Baggage, Ex- test trial, ask = | THE * os 
fees and Carriage Hire, and ome at the Grand on instalments, give | PUBLIC, MERIT. 
reg a= _~ ee — ae P reater value for 
andsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
eueks gar Gem. Werepenn glen. Bicvetnes ond an ho mency haneny MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
Modern Conveniences. for | EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, at once to CATALOGUES FREE. - 


Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO. EMERSON PIANO CO., 


WASHINGTON, N, J. 
Box BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
P.O 525. No. 92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


We know of no preparation for the hair EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when com 
and scalp that equals Hall’s Hair Reuewer. , municating with advertisers. 
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New Volume inthe 4» THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 





By Professor SLoang, of Princeton. 12mo, 


American 
, + 
s 

Fiistory Fins 


Sertes. 2 
eee + 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IMPORTED. 


tors, to Libraries, and to the Trade, furnished on application. 


times as well. 


E COLONIAL ERA. 


By Professor Fisher, of Yale. 


‘*A marvel of literary success. 





12mo, $1.25. 


So small a compass, yet attractive and readable.” 
—Professor JAMES Monrog, Oberlin. 


$1.25. 


In addition to being a popular narrative of the events of the era which succeeded the colonial, 
it is a thoroughly philosophical account of political causes and effects and a picture of the 


Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to Instruc- 
Full Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York City 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 


Catalogues 





NOW READY: 


BRANDS’ ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


_ The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared 
this work for High Schools and Academies. The same features that have 


rendered his former efforts in this field so successful and popular with 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and 
experience might be laid under contribution. 

Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 





NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


607 AMERICAN LITERATURE, | 892 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 
ADVENTURES, DRAMAS. ORATIONS, 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS 
ALLADS FICTIONS 
BIOGRAPHIES HISTORIES, 

CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARV’ 


CORRESPONDENCE, RRATIVES, 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, 


than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. 

The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons whose 
tume is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction. 
and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors or who wish to improve their own conversation and 
writings. ‘Sold only by subscription through OUR solicitors. For description and address of solicitor write at once. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER '& CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


By Joun W. Cook, Pres. [Illinois State Normal University, and Miss N. Cropsry, Asst. 
Supt. City Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 


ductory price, 50 cents, tory price, 72 cents. 
Either book mailed for examination, with a view to introduction, on recetpt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, STON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Charles De Silver & ° °5, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Publishers of Hamilton, Lec : & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
@reek as might be learned otherwise one and a gg a in one year, ”’—MILTON. 
Virgil, C Horace, Cicero, just, Ovid. Juvena!, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
’3 Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Griummar adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amertcan Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


‘ortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
; ao” Sample pages of our Interlinears Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


a » KELLOGG AIDS TEACHERS. MAKE NO MISTAKE. 
. K xs WRITE EARLY. NO WHOLESALE notifica‘ions. Hear- 

say positions not desired. The new York Educational 
Bureau, enjoys facilities possessed by no other Bureau; large lists, exten- 
sive advertising and the confidence of the educational public owing to 
prominent position, high standing; long and permanently established. It 
will pay YOU perhaps to write fully to 





OGY, ; 

WARS, TRAVELS 

WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
WONDERS, 





Intro- Introduc- 











H. S. KELLOGG ,Manager, 6: East Ninth Street, New York. 


Music 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 


75 Cents. 


‘Organ, 


Winner’s “Eureka” Instr uc 
tien Books do for you just what 
ia teacher would do. With the 


Piano, Winner Instruction Book for any 


Violin, 


Banjo, 


Cornet, 


yustrument, you can learn to play 
any simple, easy piece of music on 
that instrument as quickly as by 
employing a teacher once a 
week. 


You do not need to know anything 
about music, as these books teach all 
the rudiments, and explain the 
meaning of all musical terms. They 
are very simple and FULLY IL- 


Flute, LUSTRATED. 


Guitar, 


Besides the instruction pages, each 
ibook contains nearly a hundred well 
chosen pieces for that especial in 
strument. This alone would cost 


Piccolo, from $2.00 to $3.00 if purchased separ- 


lately. 
They are intended for pupils liv- 


- . 
Accordion, ing at a distance ffom the music 


teacher or those whose means will 


Mandolin, mot enable them to employ one. 


Clarinet, 


In ordering ask for Winner’s 
**Eureka”’ Method, and state for 
what instrument itis wanted. Any 





Fife lone of the volumes will be mailed 
o 


postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Oliver Ditson Company. 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 











